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TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonoon. 


DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”— Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 





KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 


Medical Testimony states, that unquestionably no other remedy exists. which is so certain in its effects. 


ASTHMA, 


WINTER 


COUGH, 


| BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, 


alike yield to its influence. One Lozen 
Opium, or violent drugs, but KEA 

the most delicate in health a use them with perf 
by Tuomas Kzartrne, St. Paul’ 


alone gives the sufferer relief. Many remedies are sold that contain Morphia, 
GS COUGH LOZENGES are composed only of the _— simple drugs, and 
leot confidence. KEA 


@’S COUGH LOZENGES are prepared 


s Churchyard, and sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s, 1}d..and 2s. 9d. each. 
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Established 60 years. 
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and Pe ers. 

3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. 
® per bottle. 
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Uys 22, Wellington Street, 


=> Strand, London. 
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_[F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
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Only Infants’ Medicine under Royal Patronage. 


ATKINSON & BARKER’S 


ROYAL 
PRESERVATIVE 


48 SUPPLIED TO 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Is the best Medicine in the world for Infants and Young Children, 
for the prevention ae! cure of those leg sree incident to Infants, 

ing instant relief in convulsions, flatulency, affections of the 
bowels, dificult teething, rickets, measles, &c., and may be given 
with safety immediately after birth. It is no misnomer cordial, 
no stupefactive, deadly narcotic, but a veritable Preservative of 
Infants. Sold by all hemists ev: here, in 1s. 14d. Bottles of 
the same quality as supplied to Queen Victoria for the 
Royal Children. 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 


INFANTS’ 
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ALEXANDER’S SEWING COTTONS. 


trae “SUN,” “MOON,” and “STAR,” marks. 
Are three distinct qualities, with a Trade Mark for each. Quality considered, they are the 


Cheapest Cottons ever offered to the Public. 


“SUN” is the best, “MOON” next best, and 


“STAR” the cheapest. 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 
is sold by all Haberdashers, 


LONDON WAREHOUSE— 


9 BOW LANE, CHEAPSIDE. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
=~ excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or here 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted, 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms wil! be entirely carried off by their timely 


use, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing a!! 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of dpirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine. 


Price 1s, 144, and 2s, 9d, per Box, 
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These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 
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“Grains of Health,” 


If you suffer from 
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LIVER ©OMPL :I578, 
Price 2s. 9d. per box by pust Su, extra, “@RAING OF 
HEALTE Depot. 1. High Holbs» Londow. W.0 
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Use Symington’s Patent Pea Flour. 


» JT is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no boiling, and rapidly makes a 


Fey < Tureen of Rich Soup. In Packets, ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or in Tins, 1s, Is, 6d., and 38, each, 


TRADE MARK, 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Market Harborough. Retail, 16, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 





JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
* AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
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FOR WHICH 


THREE GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868, 
Deak Stmr,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréares the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WaRkRINnzER, 
Representative for the English Exhibitors at thr 
International Exhibition, Havre ; late Instruc. 
tor of Oookery to the Army of Great Britain, 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship, 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
and rise before it is put into the | {'s‘gmcr'nnay warts the gait Doon wt sul 
even. to the sick, but in tho officers’ mess.” 











* To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxine PowpEE 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a vRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
Water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
« dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make tt into 
amall loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxine PowvEE; as for bread, with 
wilk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they beeome heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Bold in Tins, 1s., 28. 4s., and 8s, each. Brom Pure. Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c, See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s, bottles. Wholesale by Barotar & Co., 
Sanaze & Sor, Epwarvs & Co., Newsrry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr, Hassat1’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 





F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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MONEY OR LIFE. 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS. 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


CHAPTER V.—MORE ABOUT OLD TIMES. | place where Mary was busily employed, and 
she saw at a glance that he was excited and 

Ir will not be necessary to say very much | ruffled in temper. 
more concerning the old times down in| “What is it, dear? has any disaster hap- 
Somerset, nor about the old people, thorgh | pened?” she asked. 
as a few additional details will make plain| “No, no, child—nothing of that sort ; that 
what follows, they may be given in this | Raggles has been trying on his tricks again, iy 
chapter. | replied James. 

The young people were happily married} “ Dear me, how strange!” cried Mary. 
with the exception of Jane Fairlock, who, in| ' Father thinks Mr. Raggles such a nice- 
spite of public opinion in her favour, remained | spoken gentleman, and yet you and he can 
a spinster. Samuel Chandler settled with his | never agree.’ 
wife Anne in London; while his brother} “ Your father has altered his opinion of 
James, with Mary Fai tlock for a partner, | late ; and besides, he is not a very good reader 
remained at Hedge as master of the farm ;/of human nature,” said James, taking a seat 
and Matthew Fairlock, with his wife Anne|and wiping away the perspiration with which 
Chandler, found a life- long sphere in the/his late excitement had bedewed his brow. 
ministry at Ashdale, Middlesex. For a time | “But what has Mr. Raggles done .-this 
all went on favourably and happily. Mr. and | time ?” still-asked Mary. 

Mrs. Fairlock senior, with their daughter; ‘ Done?” said James; “why, he has had 
Jane, continued to manage the farm,at Red-|the meanness to send two of my ‘heifers to 
| hills, and there had for neighbours Mr. and| the pound for straying into a paltry paddock 
Mrs. Chandler, who having relinquis! 1ed busi-| he has taken on the other side of the farm ; 

ness in favour of James, lived in a pretty | ‘and just now, when he wanted a quarter of 
cottage on the same estate. It seemed to| wheat to grind for his own use, he pretended 
everybody, and even to the old people them- | that he thought the heifers belonged to the 
selves, that the evening of life had come with | squire.” 

a holy calm, and with more than its usual} _ “ Did you let him have the wheat, dear ?” 
share of autumnal blessings; but troubles | “ Not I!” said James, vehemently, turning 
were ahead which no one expected, and for|redder than at, the remembrance of his 
which none were prepared. |wrongs. “I told him that I never did busi- 

Nothing. could well exceed the joy with | ness with any one belonging to the family of 
which Mr. and Mrs. James Chandler looked; Mr, Facing-both-ways, and that he might 
upon their firstborn son, who was of course | carry his custom elsewhere.” 
named after his father. The. temper and| “Oh, James! that was not returning good 
manners in general of the infant, were care-/| for evil; and do you know the poor fellow 
fully taken note of, and as his intellectual|has just lost his wife, and has three little 
gifts were rather prematurely judged.to be|children dependent upon him?” said Mary, 
considerable, sanguine prophecies were in-|in that. soft. tone of, gentle rebuke. which 
dulged in regarding his future emipence. In/|always cuts deeper than harsh language. 
their day-dreams the fond parents, often; “No,I did not know,” answered James, 
seemed to be shaping their child’s future|his expression of countenance suddenly 
course, while they prospectively saw him ad-| altering, as well as his manner. “ Poor fellow, 
mired and famous in the world. Little James | has he really seen that great trouble ?” 
was to be the gentleman of the family, and| Seeing that her words had taken effect, 








on him would devolve the duty and the| Mary said no more, knowing her husband’s 
honour of adding fresh lustre to the name of| nature too well to suppose that her gentle 
Chandler. conquest would pass away without bearing 
One afternoon James entered the house-|fruit. James sat for a while looking into the. 
IX. G 
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fire as if lost within himself; then he hastily 
arose, unlocked the antique secretaire which 
had served several generations of masters, 
and after writing a brief note he handed the 
document to Mary, wishing to know if it 
would do. 

“ What ! an apology to Mr. Raggles, with a 
promise that the wheat shall be sent to- 
morrow,” said Maty, reading the letter and 
trying to laugh in spite of two big tears 
which dimmed her blue eyes. “ Well, that is 
just like you, James dear, always kind; 
hating meanness, but always ready to over- 
look a wrong.” 

Such was James Chandler, and such was 
his wife. They lived happily together, pros- 
pering in temporal and spiritual things, and 
shedding around them the sunshine of human 
kindness, until storms gathered around the 
bright little homestead of Hedge, and, as 
regards this world, made shipwreck of its 
happiness. 

One stormy, bitterly cold winter day James 
attended Taunton market as usual; but he 
returned chilled to his very bones, and from 
that day he declined rapidly, succumbing at 
length to an attack of inflammation of the 
lungs. 

For some weeks Mary was too distracted 
to realize the responsibilities of her widowed 
condition ; but gradually she calmed down, 
and was surprised to find how many mercies 
were still her own. Her friends were many 
and faithful, and arrangements were made so 
that she might still continue to hold the farm. 
Then as she looked on little James, who was 
now just beginning to stand on his feet, 
holding himself up by a chair, Mary deter- 
mined that she would trust in God, and in 
His strength do a mother’s part for the good 
of her boy. 

Time passed ; James grew daily more and 
more like his father in features and disposition, 
while the roses of other days seemed to come 
back to the young widow's cheeks, as well as 
the girlish smiles by which they were recom- 
mended. 

Then other things less pleasing to the old 
people’s ears gained currency. It was noticed 
that the visits of Nicholas Raggles to Hedge 
were more frequent than actual business de- 
manded; and it also became increasingly 
manifest that the attentions of the widower 
were not distasteful to the widow. Friends 
warned and advised in vain. Perceiving his 
advantage, and determined to carry out his 
plans, Nicholas Raggles boldly proposed him- 


} self as a candidate for marriage; he was 


accepted, and there were not wanting those 





who declared that Mary Chandler’s life trou- 
bles culminated in the festivities of her second 
wedding day. 

Not to dwell on the events of this time, let 
us pass rapidly on with the narrative. Nicholas 
Raggles made Hedge Farm his home, while he 
still continued his operations in the cloth 
trade of the west, which was his chief source 
of revenue. His own children and James 
Chandler grew up together ; but while -Mary 
did her part nobly as a mother-in-law, the 
conduct of the other side was far less com- 
mendable. Mary soon discovered that she 
had deliberately committed the greatest mis- 
take of her life ; she was thoroughly unhappy, 
and when the old people died off one by one, 
to leave her as it were alone in the world, 
she began to realize that her lot was worse 
than that of a widow. There was a certain 
sum of money which proved itself to be a 
bone of contention between Mary and her 
husband: Mary held this property in her own 
right, and because she refused to sign it away 
as her son’s inheritance her whole life was 
embittered. 

As a child, however, James was acquainted 
with little that happened in the old house at 
Hedge. One of his early and bitterest recol- 
lections was associated with the morning of 
his leaving home. He remembered how his 
mother cried while she packed his box of 
clothes ; then she passionately kissed him 
again and again ; then he was lifted into the 
chaise cart, to be driven away to Taunton 
by Mr. Raggles. James cried too, but they 
were the transitory tears of childhood. He 
little thought that a life-path of adventure, 
hardship, and ill-usage lay before him, and 
that he had looked on his mother’s face for 
the last time. 

“ Don’t blubber in that way, child; you’ll 
frighten the mare,” said Mr. Raggles, as 
Poppet shied at a woman in a red cloak, and 
ran the vehicle over a heap of stones, nearly 
jolting her two passengers off their seats. 
“Don’t go on in that crazy fashion ; you are 
only going to school. Instead of crying you 
ought to think yourself lucky that you’ve got 
a school to go to.” 

Failing to perceive the force of his father-in- 
law’s argument, James said nothing ; he only 
indulged in a fresh outburst of tears, and 
looked away from his companion as if in 
dread. 

The tedious journey at length came to an 
end, and though James dreaded what might 
still be before him, he was glad to be relieved 
of the ordeal of sitting so close to his father- 
in-law. Most willingly, and quite of her own 
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accord, as it appeared, Poppet entered the 
well-known yard of an old-fashioned inn, the 
same having been her rendezvous ever since 
she, as a mare, had been acquainted with the 
town of Taunton. 

Mr. Raggles ordered an hostler to carry 
the trunk to the shop of Mr. Jordan in the 
market-place ; and taking James’s hand he 
led him into the street, saying that they 
would now go and call on some new acquaint- 
ances. 

The first house they stopped at was a 
mansion in the suburbs of the town, stand- 
ing in its own ample grounds, and having the 
words “ Grammar School” inscribed in large 
gilt characters across the front. Mr. Raggles 
and his charge were ushered into a handsome 
drawing-room, and in a few minutes the head 
master, a scholarly-looking man, with: pre- 
possessing features, made his appearance. 

“Dr. Steadman, I hope I see you well, 
sir,” said Mr. Raggles. ‘* This is the little 
gentleman I spoke to you about. What do 
you say to his looks? will he pay for school- 
ing, think you ?” 

The doctor’s genial face darkened for a 
moment into a frown, as though he did not 
relish the hard, unfeeling question put to him. 
Then, resuming his usual good-humoured 
expression of countenance, he replied,— 

“Oh yes, Mr. Raggles ; every boy repays 
what is laid out upon him in youth; and 
yonder bright little fellow deserves the best 
you can do for him.” 

“Yes, yes, we know all about that, : doc- 
tor,” said Mr. Raggles, affecting a laugh, and 
trying to look very business-like, “we know 
all about ‘hat. Every man to his trade; I 
see you have an eye to the main chance; 
but r 

“Excuse my interrupting you, sir,” cried 
the doctor, rising to his feet, and looking on 
his visitor with one of his sternest expressions. 
“Yes, sir, excuse me when I say that I hope 
William Steadman, LL.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, is somewhat above being 
actuated by mercenary motives when he 
gives advice. You are too: free in your 
language, sir.” 

Completely cowed as he always was when 
rebuked in authoritative tones by a nature 
superior to his own, Mr. Raggles turned 
rather red in the face, and looked down on 
to the carpet in some confusion. 

“TI was going to say, sir, when you inter- 
rupted me, that I could not «manage: any- 
thing very expensive for the boy by way of 
schooling,” he said, in an humbled tone. 
“ He is not my own son, you see—you quite 











understand. that, Dr. Steadman ; and though 
I wish to do my duty, I must. study 
economy.” 

“I understand, sir, that you wish for no- 
thing more than a plain English education,” 
replied the tutor, not having quite recovered 
from his late excitement. 

‘“‘ Nothing more, sir,—no extras,” said the 
other, preparing to leave. 

“TI think: all this has been implied inthe 
correspondence we have already had upon 
the subject,” said the doctor, conducting his 
visitor to the door. ‘‘ We shall not exceed 
your wishes, and you will not be charged for 
what your son does not have.” 

Dr. Steadman belonged to the. old race of 
schoolmasters. He was as kind-hearted as 
he was learned ; but in consequence of his 
devotion to literature, he was tempted’ to 
allow the heavier portion of each day’s duties 
to devolve on to the shoulders of subordi- 
nates, and on this account boys were, to some 
extent, sufferers. 

Yet the doctor hated meanness with all 
the force of his soul, and it was his detection 
of that trait in the character of Nicholas 
Raggles that had lately stirred his indigna- 
tion. In his vulgar ignorance, Mr. Raggles 
had supposed that the business’ of coming to 
an understanding with a doctor was about 
equivalent to the work of completing any 
other bargain; and a nervous dread of being 
overreached or outwitted had’ earned: for 
him a wholesome rebuke. 

As James was to be a day pupil, and to 
lodge in the town, his duties would not com- 
mence until the following morning. He ac- 
companied his father-in-law back into the 
Taunton High Street. They went on until 
they came to the market-place, and in one 
of the side streets of this spot they came up 
to a tenement in the orthodox condition of 
legal dinginess, the bright door-plate of 
which announced to all comers that these 
were the offices of Mr. Cheatem, solicitor. 

As we shall meet with Mr. Cheatem again, 
there is the less need to offer any particular 
description of him in this place. . He was a 
shrewd, half-educated man, who possessed 
the family secrets of more households than 
he could count without making a par- 
ticular reference to his books. In business 
transactions he and, Mr. Raggles were very 
closely connected ; and though, like practised 
sharpers, they were wont to eye one another 
with suspicion; there is no reason for sup- 
posing that their ftiendship’ was other than 
genuine. 

“What! my good friend Raggles? the 
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very man I was thinking about,” cried the 
lawyer, warmly greeting his visitor. Then 
glancing at James as if interested, he added, 
“ And so this is the chick—the young gentle- 
man, I mean—who is about to take up his 
abode with us. Well, my little friend, you 
must keep a good heart and work hard, and 
you'll be a man yet, you know.” 

Half frightened at this rough and ready 
address by a stranger, James looked timidly 
up into Mr. Cheatem’s face, and tears came 
into his eyes as he asked, “I shall not be 
here always, shall I, sir? I shall see mother 
sometimes ?” 

“Oh, be a good boy, and all that will 
come right,” said the other, patting the 
weeping child on the head, after which Mr. 
Cheatem opened the door of his own sanc- 
tum, and beckoned to his client to come 
forward. 

“ Well, Raggles, my good fellow, now let 
us proceed to business,” said Mr. Cheatem, 
closing the door and handing his friend a 
chair. “You wish me to keep an eye on 
this youngster ; I suppose he will attend at 
the grammar school,*and, lodge with the Jor- 
dans, as you planned ?” 

“ All the arrangements are made,” 
answered Mr. Raggles. “What I want 
you to do is to see that all goes on right, 
and to talk to the boy now and then ina 
fatherly manner. I don’t want him to be 
brought up with false ideas of life—I should 
say with the notion that he has large expec- 
tations. You understand me, Cheatem ?” 

“ Perfectly, my dear sir ; and may the day 
never dawn when two such old friends as we 
are shall misunderstand each other,” said 
the lawyer, as he placed his pen behind his 
ear, took a large dose of snuff, which he 
always carried loose in his waistcoat pocket ; 
and then stretched himself full height as he 
stood back to the fire, with his hands 
beneath his coat tails. ‘“ Any more news, 
Raggles?” he added in a lower key, intended 
to be confidential. ‘ Does the lady show 
signs of becoming more tractable ?” 

A cloud, speaking of baffled scheming, 
darkened the brow of Nicholas Raggles, as 
he shook his head despondingly and an- 
swered, “No, I’m sorry not to be able to 
report progress. I’ve coaxed and threatened 
her by turns, but to no purpose. I begin to 
think that one might as well expect the 
native granite of the Quantocks to yield by 
pounding it with one’s fist as to think that 
my wife will give way on this point.” 

“ Perseverance, my dear sir, perseverance 
will carry the day yet,” cried the lawyer, 





helping himself to an unusually liberal al- 
lowance of snuff. ‘“‘ Yes, yes, take my word 
for it, Mrs. Raggles will yield to reason yet. 
We see more of life in this bustling town 
than you do, and my experience tells me 
that obstinacy in a woman is a good sign— 
they give way with more grace afterwards.” 

The effect of the lawyer’s hopeful words 
was to rekindle hope in the mind of his 
friend. The frown left his brow, and he 
half looked as though his wishes were already 
realized as he asked if the deeds of transfer 
were ready. 

Mr. Cheatem intimated that the document 
was all but ready, and that he should be pre- 
pared to attend at Hedge totake Mrs. Raggles’ 
signature on any day which might prove 
most convenient to the family. 

“You quite approve of my policy, I 
hope?” asked Mr. Raggles, glancing at the 
carpet in his usual cowering fashion, when, 
in spite of his mean nature, he stood self- 
condemned,—ashamed both of his motives 
and actions. 

“Nay, nay, my good fellow, that is really 
too good—as if the policy of a Raggles ever 
could be doubted by a sane being!” said the 
other, showing sufficient symptoms of excite- 
ment to warrant his again falling back on the 
contents of his waistcoat pocket. ‘ I always 
go in for upholding three things—the honour 
of the legal profession, reason, and common 
sense ; and while you live up to the same 
high standard, I’m the man to defend your 
rights with my strongest arm.” 

“Then you think it reasonable, and in 
accordance with common sense, that I should 
have this money ?” 

“Most decidedly!” cried Mr, Cheatem, 
making an unsuccessful endeavour to stand 
still more erect, and giving one of his most 
knowing legal frowns. ‘“ Why, the thing 
won't bear looking into. Here’s a ‘sum of 
£5,000 held in her own right by a lady in 
delicate health, on behalf of a child who 
may never live to want it, and who perhaps, 
after all, would be better off without the 
money. In my humble opinion—a lawyer's 
deliberate opinion, mind—both reason and 
common sense emphatically declare that the 
husband is the rightful person to manage all 
these family matters. What on earth is to 
become of that boy James Chandler, unless 
his rightful guardian, his step-father, has full 
control of his person and fortune ?” 

“You speak like a friend, Cheatem, and 
I hope to bring better news next time,” said 
the client. 

Hereupon Mr. Raggles buttoned up his 
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coat, looking as though he had quite re- 
covered his usual flow of spirits. 

He took leave of his friend the lawyer, 
and taking James by the hand, the two 
walked together until they arrived at the 
modest establishment of Mr. Jordan, in 
Taunton market-place. Mr. Raggles con- 
ducted his charge straight into the shop 
parlour, where a middle-aged couple were 
sitting, whose good-tempered faces at once 
inspired James with reassurance. 

“ This is the young gentleman I spoke to 
you about,” said Mr. Raggles, abruptly, and 
without any preliminary salutation. “I 
have now come to leave him with you. I 
have full confidence in you, Mr. Jordan,— 
and in you also, Mrs. Jordan.” 

“ We shall do our duty, I hope, sir,” said 
Mrs. Jordan, as she kissed James on the 
cheek and led him to a chair. 

“Now then, I'll go and get on the road 
again,” observed the gentleman. “ James, 
boy, keep a good heart, as Mr. Cheatem told 
you ; the world is before you, and you have 
your own way to make you know.” 

The tears again filled James’s eyes as he 
looked up into the speaker's face ; not that 
he was sorry to lose Ais company, however. 
Running to the door the child called after 
his stepfather, who was now ten or a dozen 
paces ahead in the street, “ Father, I like 
this lady and gentleman very much; but 
shall I not see mother sometimes ? ” 

“‘ What now, boy ? do not bawl after a gen- 
tleman in the street in that fashion,” replied 
Mr. Raggles, looking back without stopping, 
‘mind your book, and remember you have to 
make your way in the world.” 

Being now left alone with Mr. and Mrs. 
Jordan, James instinctively felt that he was 
in the presence of two persons whom he could 
love and reverence. ‘Time proved that he 
was not mistaken. 

In the meantime Mr. Raggles went on his 
way in a more hilarious humour. The boy 
was at last out of sight ; and though through 
some legal figment that boy was entitled toa 
sum of £5,000, both reason and common- 
sense agreed that the money should be con- 
signed to other hands, 


CHAPTER VI.—SCHOOL DAYS—LEAVING 
SCHOOL, 


JaMEs CHANDLER found school-life at Taun- 
ton somewhat more agreeable than he had 
supposed it would be. His lodging at 
Mr. and Mrs. Jordan’s home was in every 








way comfortable ; and human kindness could 
not exceed in intensity that of the worthy 
couple who had James in their charge. They 
treated him more like a pet son than a 
stranger, and entirely won his love. His pro- 
gress in grammar learning was less satisfactory. 
Dr. Steadman’s establishment was too large, 
the discipline was imperfect, and while idle 
boys were allowed to indulge their propensi- 
ties with impunity, the influence of the vicious 
remained unchecked. James’s guardians in 
the market-place saw what was wanting, but 
of course were powerless to interfere. 

Once, and once only, did James hear from 
his mother, as will presently appear. He 
thought, talked, and dreamed about her, and 
wondered after the first vacation had come 
and gone, why he was not allowed to go home, 
knowingas he did how dearly his mother would 
welcome him to the old place. Then dark 
thoughts entered his mind, his stepfather had 
become an enemy, and would not allow the 
meeting of mother and son. In his boyish 
simplicity James could not fathom the reasons 
of this strange conduct; but suspicions of 
the truth stirred up the bitterest feelings of 
his heart. 

‘“‘ Mr. Jordan, you’re a very good man, are 
you not?” asked James one evening, when 
the shopkeeper had closed the shop for the 
night, and was just lighting the one pipe in 
which he indulged when the day’s duties were 
over. 

‘“‘ Well now, Master James, what odd ques- 
tions you do ask,” replied the shopkeeper, 
throwing himself comfortably back in his great 
easy chair, and looking benignly on his youth- 
ful lodger. “ Do you know now that I never 
like people who think themselves good—they 
are very untrustworthy people, depend upon 
2” 

“Yes, but you are good—the boys at 
school say so—and I wish you were my 
father, Mr. Jordan. I don’t want another 
mother or I’d choose Mrs. Jordan; but I do 
wish you were my father.” 

“‘ Hush, hush, master James,” said the shop- 
keeper, “ You have Mr. Raggles, you know ; 
he’s a father to you now.” 

« No he isn’t, Mr. Jordan, and I hate him ?” 
cried James in fierce tones, which were more 
startling than childlike. 

“Master James, I’m quite shocked—I 
begin to fear that you are learning little good 
at school,” said Mr. Jordan, suddenly laying 
his long pipe upon the table and bending for- 
ward as if to make sure that his charge had not 
ruptured a blood vessel in a fit of excitement. 
““What’s come to you?” he added, resuming 
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his pipe and comfortable position. ‘* You 
behave so like a young gentleman in a com- 
mon way that I really felt a little frightened 
just now.” 

“« Then why does he make mother cry, and 
not let me go home sometimes ?’’ asked 
James, a little calmed down. 

Feeling more than he could judiciously 
utter, Mr. Jordan remained silent, though his 
thoughts were busy, as appeared from the 
puffs of smoke succeeding each other more 
rapidly than usual. 

“Why, master James, I did not know 
that you were in,” said Mrs. Jordan, now 
entering the room, ‘see what I have got for 
you,” she added, holding up a letter. 

James held out his hand eagerly for the 
packet, which was a letter from his mother full 
of doleful news. Mrs. Raggles was ina very 
weak state of health, and expected never to 
be better in this world. It also appeared 
that she had written to her son before, though 
no letter had been received, and wondered 
why she had never heard back in return, while 
the truth was James had written several times. 
Then followed some tender motherly advice 
—burning words never to be forgotten—and 
a long passionate farewell in case the mother 
and son should never again meet in the flesh. 
James cried long and bitterly after he had 
read this letter, and the distress of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jordan seemed to be second only to his 
own. He lay awake of nights thinking of his 
mother, and by day seemed to lose both his 
appetite and longing for play. Though pain- 
ful the suspense was short. Within a fort- 
night another letter came to say that Mrs. 
Raggles was dead ; and his father-in-law, who 
communicated the news, added that he hoped 
James would be a good boy, and not make a 
trouble of things which could not be helped. 
He must work hard and remember that he 
he had his way to make in the world. The 
next news which James received was to 
the effect that his father-in-law and family 
had left the old home at Hedge to go and 
reside somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

For a time James Chandler keenly felt the 
loss of his mother, but in course of a month 
or two the edge of his grief was blunted and 
his wonted cheerfulness returned. He heard 
littleand saw less of his father-in-law, though 
the money for his board and lodgings came 
as regular as the quarters. Mr. Jordan felt 
that some amount of mystery was mixed up 
with the life of his charge, and sometimes it 
seemed as thotigh James read his landlord's 


and the child thus cast apparently friendless 
on the world really loved his kind protoctors. 
Mr. Jordan would have rejoiced had James’s 
lot not been cast in a large school where the 
discipline was somewhat lax, and where the 
lessons of the playground did not always ac- 
cord with a Christian life ; but these evilscould 
not be cured by regrets ; it only remained to 
bring into action the counteractive influence 
of the home fireside. 

On half-holidays the young scholar never 
tired of exploring the beautiful suburbs of 
Taunton, and during these excursions, which 
were sometimes undertaken alone and some- 
times in company with a young companion, 
he considerably extended the circle of his 
acquaintances. A fellow-scholar of the name 
of William Thompson, and whose family was 
rather highly connected, several times took 
James to his home, where a kind welcome 
and generous treatment were ever accorded 
him. The young ladies, Mary and Jane 
Thompson did a good work by visiting among 
the poor of the neighbourhood. They com- 
monly went abroad together and in a four- 
wheeled chaise drawn by a favourite pony 
called Daisy. Occasionally William and James 
were permitted to accompany the ladies in 
the back seat of the vehicle, and an adven- 
ture on one of these occasions will hereafter 
be described. In addition to Mr. Thompson’s 
family, James met with a much younger girl— 
Lucy Harebell, of Ashdale, Middlesex ; this 
visitor at Taunton will demand considerable 
attention as our narrative proceeds. 

One day when Mr. Jordan had been busy 
in the town—one market-day indeed—he re- 
turned home looking excited and anxious, so 
that his wife enquired what was the matter 
now that was upsetting him, as she was per- 
fectly certain there was something. 

“ You are xight, my dear,” said the general 
dealer ; ‘‘ there is something this time with a 
vengeance. I like master James, but I hate 
mysteries, and after doing all I can I cannot 
make the boy out. Who should he be speak- 
ing with in the market-place just now but 
with Eliza Sprint, who is one of the strangest 
and most eccentric women in this part of the 
country.” 

“Dear me, how you did startle me; I 
thought it was something far worse than that. 
There’s no harm in Eliza Sprint,” replied 
Mrs. Jordan. 

“ Well, there may be no harm exactly, my 
dear ; but you know as well as I do that she 
is uncommonly queer in many of her ways.” 

Still she is very honest and straightfor- 





thoughts. Yet they agreed wonderfully well, 
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“ That may be, and yet you do not see my 


meaning,” continued Mr. Jordan. “ Didn't 
she stop our squire in the street to give him a 
lecture on what she called made up or sham 
gentlemen, because he lives beyond his means? 
Didn’t she call on Mr. Thompson to tell him 
of his responsibilities because he is so rich? 
Isn’t she always doing something odd, and to 
crown all, doesn’t she live in a cottage alone 
with a family of four cats?” 

“Don’t be superstitious, dear, you quite 
frighten me in spite of myself,” cried Mrs, 
Jordan. 

“ All I have to say is that I don’t understand 
why a young gentleman like master James 
should be on such confidential terms with a 
character like this,” answered the husband. 

“Shall I give you the key to the secret, 
and set your mind at rest?” asked Mrs. 
Jordan, archly. “It’s half a guess and half 
truth, you know.” 

“ Ay, my dear, if you know, tell me.” 

“liza Sprint was a faithful servant of 
Master James's mother.” 

“ Never!” cried the dealer, looking quite 
relieved. ‘ Then I see——” 

At this moment the ring of the shop bell 
announced the arrival of James, and the con- 
versation was necessarily suddenly diverted 
into another channel. 

It was quite true that James Chandler had 
found a friend in the “‘ strange woman,” as 
Mr. Jordan called her; but though openly 
communicative in a usual way, he was ex- 
ceedingly reserved in regard to this one thing, 
and his silence seemed to deepen the mystery 
if any mystery really existed. Mr. Jordan 
plainly saw that each'was in the confidence 
of the other, and that the woman exercised 
a powerful influence over his young charge. 
It might be right and square, he said ; there 
might be family secrets such as did not con- 
cern John Jordan; but yet he did not like 
mysteries and mysterious people. To say 
the least, a mere youth was likely to learn 
many eccentricities by coming into contact 
with an undoubted oddity like Eliza Sprint. 

“A gentleman has been here inquiring 
after you, Master James,” said Mrs. Jordan, 
one evening after James’s return from one of 
his excursions into the suburbs. 

** Any one I know, Mrs. Jordan?” asked 
James in reply, and with the interested look 
of one who was now rarely inquired after by 
persons of quality. 

“Tt was Mr. Cheatem, Master James,” con- 
tinued the matron. “He looked as though 
he did not like your going out so much, and 


“J don’t like him—I hate him!” cried 
James, impetuously. 

“ Master James !” 

“ Well, Mrs. Jordan, how can I help it?” 
went on the orphan, his eyes filling with 
tears. “I wish I could be good like you, 
and not hate anybody; but I can’t. ‘That 
man was my mother’s enemy; and Miss 
Eliza Sprint says—but never mind,” he 
added, colouring and checking his utterance 
suddenly. “What else did he say,’ Mrs. 
Jordan?” 

“ He wished to see you to tea at Worm. 
wood Lodge to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Then I shan’t go!” cried James, pet- 
tishly. 

“Don’t say so, Master James; it will be 
better for you to go,” replied Mrs. Jordan. 
‘“Mr. Cheatem is the family solicitor, you 
know, and so of course he wishes you well.” 

After they had had some more talk to- 
gether, the landlady’s arguments were ac- 
cepted as conclusive. Because Mrs, Jordan 
thought he ought to do so, James resolved 
that he would go and see the family at 
Wormwood Lodge. The bare mention of 
the name of Eliza Sprint by her youthful 
lodger had excited the landlady’s curiosity ; 
the more \so because there was evidently a 
link associating the eccentric woman with 
the Taunton lawyer. Only allow things 
quietly to pursue their course, and what was 
now obscure would become plain in time ; 
so thought Mrs. Jordan. 

On the following afternoon, the same being 
a half-holiday, James paid the forced dis- 
tasteful visit to Wormwood Lodge, a prettily 
situated spot lying about a mile distant from 
the town, and in an opposite direction to 
that which led to the cottage of Eliza Sprint. 
The house was an attractive-looking villa, 
and was not only orderly, but prim to a pain- 
ful degree. The visitor was admitted by 
an old and rather diminutive man-servant, 
whose general appearance and severe scrutiny 
of the intruder were quite in keeping with all 
other surroundings. It was half-past five 
o’clock; Mr. Cheatem had not returned 
from business, and James was ushered into 
the dining-room, where sat alone the 
bachelor lawyer’s sister and housekeeper, 
Miss Sophia Cheatem. 

Though the lady had passed her youth, 
she was by no means old, and the family 
likeness she bore to her brother was more 
than ordinarily striking. She did not rise to 
welcome the new-comer, but motioned him 
to take a seat in a manner more kindly con- 
descending than ladylike. Miss Cheatem 





made many particular inquiries about you.” 
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hoped that James was a good boy, who 
made the best use of his time at school, and 
she thought that in such philanthropic days 
as these orphans should be especially grate- 
ful ; there surely never were such days as 
these for orphans ! Since she, Miss Cheatem, 
had resided in Taunton, she had not heard 
of one having died of starvation, or who had 
been frozen to death in the street. As she 
uttered these feeling remarks Miss Cheatem 
bent her head low over the wool slipper she 
was working, and so concealed her emotion. 
When she recovered and looked up, the 
lady’s attention was rudely diverted from 
what was merely sentimental by something 
she saw in the room. 

“Oh dear!” she cried, suddenly starting 
to her feet, and violently seizing the bell-pull, 
“such a thing has not happened for three 
months ; I really feel quite queer!” 

“What is it, Miss Cheatem? can I help 
you?” said James, also rising and stepping 
forward. 

“No, no—the carpet! the carpet!” Miss 
Sophia almost shrieked. ‘You are making 
worse of it: why don’t you keep your seat, 
child?” James instinctively shrank from 
the excited woman, and resuming his seat 
awaited such explanations as might be volun- 
tarily offered. 

An elderly female servant leisurely entered 
the room in answer to the pealing summons 
of the bell. The domestic seemed to per- 
fectly understand, and yet to be quite un- 
moved by her mistress’s excited manner. On 
hearing the words, “Look at the carpet, 
Mrs. Neeton,” the old servant retired, and 
presently returned with a hand-broom and 
dust-pan, with which convenient implements 
she dexterously removed from the surface of 
the Brussels carpet a few small pieces of half- 
dried mud that had fallen from James's shoes. 
Mrs. Neeton then proceeded carefully to 
brush away from the visitor’s feet what re- 
mained of the offending earth, and left the 
room without making any remark. 

Having set matters right touching the 
carpet, Miss Cheatem was proceeding to 
make some further remarks on orphans, and 
on the glorious times in which they lived, 
when the well-known step of her brother 
was heard, and in another moment or two he 
entered the room. 

“ Brother, how late you come when you 
invite company to tea! you might suppose 
that I cannot entertain them,” said the lady, 
laying aside the wool slipper, and not making 
any other salutation to the fatigued man of 
business. 








“ Don’t bother, and let us have tea quick,” 
said the lawyer, taking from his waistcoat 
pocket a stimulating dose of his favourite 
dust. ‘ Ay, Chandler, my boy, and so you’ve 
come,” he added, looking at James with a 
forced legal smile, the reverse of reassuring, 
and which reminded the orphan of Mr. 
Raggles more than anything he had seen 
since he saw the two together in the solicitor’s 
office. “I ought to have sent for you before ; 
but you will forgive me, I know, when you 
learn how busy I have been. And how are 
you getting along?” 

James explained that he did the best he was 
able at school; Dr. Steadman had made no 
complaints; and he was quite comfortable 
with Mr. and Mrs. Jordan. 

“Well, my lad, remember what I as a friend 
have said to you before, work hard and be a 
good boy, because you see you have your 
own way to make in life. You have nothing 
to depend on, I mean, like some other young 
persons ; you understand me?” 

James only replied by remaining silent. 
To Mr. Cheatem that silence appeared to be 
painfully ominous. He seemed to grow un- 
easy ; he looked annoyed, and with vigorous 
energy took another dose of snuff. 

“Chandler, boy, I see where the shoe 
pinches; you think you ave something to 
depend on?” he said with an expression of 
face which might have passed as a compro- 
mise between the legal smile of Mr. Cheatem 
and an ordinary frown. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir, from what I hear, I do,” James 
bluntly answered. 

“From what you /ear, my young friend, 
pray explain yourself!” cried the lawyer with 
an unmistakable frown. 

James was about to say something when 
the shrill voice of Miss Sophia was heard in- 
terrupting the conference. ‘Brother, give 
over that excitement and come to tea.” Miss 
Sophia had not as yet quite regained her 
equilibrium since her late shock, and, there- 
fore, still suspiciously eyed a certain spot of 
the carpet, which had been the scene of the 
unfortunate accident. James observed this, 
and in turn could not help feeling uncomfort- 
able. 

The company of three now sat down to 
their evening repast, and the table still show- 
ed signs of that severe primness which was 
strictly in keeping with Miss Sophia’s charac- 
ter, and which rendered her inexperienced 
young visitor supremely uncomfortable. 
Master James Chandler felt ‘conscious of 
having attracted the notice of Miss Sophia’s 
lynx eyes whenever he ventured to bite his 
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bread and butter instead of cutting it with a 
knife ; or when he drank tea from his’ spoon, 
instead of raising his cup daintily to his lips, 
just as Miss Sophia was accustomed to do 
herself. The blood which more than once 
rushed to the poor boy’s temples told that 
he was still thinking of the carpet! the 
carpet ! 

‘** Now Chandler, my boy, let me talk to 
you seriously, and as a friend,” said Mr. 
Cheatem, turning his chair back towards 
Miss Sophia, after he had eaten a slice of 
toast and hurriedly gulped down a cup of 
tea. ‘“ You used a strange expression just 
now, touching things you hear; now what do 
you hear ?” 

Half frightened by the stern searching 
glance of his examiner, James felt ata loss for 
an answer; but at last he said, they talked 
of so many things at school that he could 
hardly remember. 


“‘lhen let me enlighten you if your me-| 


mory is so bad,” cried the lawyer, rising to 
his feet, taking his usual allowance of snuff, 
and laughing one of his mocking laughs, all 
at the same time. “I hear that you make a 
practice of going to see a woman named 
Eliza Sprint, and she fills your head with all 
sorts of rubbish. Is this true? ” 

“She knew my mother, sir,” James replied, 
looking up pleadingly into his questioner’s 
face. 

“‘ Knew your mother indeed ! ” soliliquised 
Mr. Cheatem in an under tone, and walking 
to and fro in excitement, as if he was thinking 
of what to say next. 

“Yes, sir, and she is a good woman,” 
added James. 

“ Don’t tell me, boy ; she is a bad woman 
and your father’s enemy !” cried the lawyer, 
looking really angry, and as if he was losing 
his self-possession. 

“T have no father,” James interrupted 
spiritedly. 

“ T see you are obstinate, and that I must 
be firm,” said Mr. Cheatem in quieter but 
still in determined tones. “ Let me tell you 
then once for all that your visits to this per- 
son must be discontinued once and for ever. 
They will not be allowed. I haveno more 
to say; but it will be the worse for you if you 
are disobedient. Now, you will perhaps like 
to take a ramble in the garden, and to look 
at the flowers in the greenhouse. Be merry 
while you can, my boy. These are your best 
days if you do but know it.” 

The last part of this address was spoken 
in such an altered and pure holiday tone that 


what had gone before, would have pronounc- 
ed Mr. Cheatem to be the gentlest member 
of his honourable profession. 

Glad to escape at any cost from any further 
questions, fromiMiss Sophia’s rebuking glance, 
and especially from the injured carpet, James 
eagerly walked forth into the openair. The 
pleasure grounds were pretty ; but still to 
James they were in awful harmony with all 
things within doors. The old man who had 
admitted the young visitor on his first arrival 
some hours before, was on the scene profes- 
sing to be busily occupied ; though what he 
could find to do beyond picking up a stray 
leaf here and bending a blade of grass in a 
more natural direction there, did not very 
plainly appear. 

Still James felt that he was a visitor, and 
having survived the ordeal of the tea table 
he was determined to enjoy the scene. For 
sometime he wandered about on the most per- 
fectly’neat gravelled paths he had ever seen. 
Then he stepped on the grass, and no sooner 
had he done so than he was startled by a 
shrill cry in too well-known tones from an 
upper window—“ Neeton !” 

Recognising the signal as if by instinct, the 
husband of the elderly servant within, turned 
and instantly called out, ‘“‘ You must please 
to come off the grass, sir!” 

Doing as he was bidden, James, when he 
had regained the gravel path, happened to 
look up towards the first-floor windows, and 
then he became conscious that his movement 
were watched by the same eyes which had 
caused him some perplexity at the tea table. 
However, though Miss Sophia might still 
keep him in sight, the mistake he had made 
by inadvertence need not be repeated. It 
was comparatively easy work to walk along 
the middle of a gravel path. 

Onward he went, admiring the choice se- 
lection of plants with which the beds were 
enriched, and enjoying the perfume with 
which the blossoms filled the air. Presently 
he came up to a standard rose-tree of more 
than ordinary beauty. James loved roses, 
he remembered that his mother loved them. 
and now, while he took particu‘ar care to 
stand a safe distance from the grass, he ven- 
tured to touch one of the flowers with his 
little finger, when lo! there fell about the 
grass and gravel a quantity of scattered 
leaves! James felt self-condemned, and the 
blood crimsoned his cheeks at the shrill mea- 
sured tones were again heard—* Neeton!” 

Seeing as readily as he had done before 
what was amiss, Mr. Neeton seized a broom 
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of disaster as nimbly as though he had been 
the best disciplined member of the London 
Fire Brigade. He also notified to the young 
gentleman that it was not customary for visit- 
ors to touch the roses, 

After this last adventure poor James was 
thoroughly disheartened. In sheer despair he 
entered the house, sat still in a chair until he 
was allowed to go, and felt as if he was re- 
stored to liberty when he found himself once 
again on the high road with his face turned 
towards Taunton Market-place. When he 
entered the little general shop he thought 
that the ting of the bell.never beforesounded 
half so musical; nor did the cosy parlour 
ever before look half so comfortable. Then 
there were the beaming faces of his landlord 
and landlady ; and their genuine unaffected 
friendship now touched the tenderest chord 
of his heart, when he contrasted it with the 
sham or hollow hospitality of Wormwood 
Lodge. 

Aftera night of sound sleep James though 
little of his troubles of the night before. As 
Eliza. Sprint seemed to be so utterly obnoxious 
to Mr. Cheatem and Mr. Raggles, the poor 
boy felt fearful at seeming to make the 
woman a confidante, and even Eliza herself 
advised him to be cautious. Yet as they fre- 
quently met in the street the intercourse of 
the two friends did not entirely cease. Then 
some weeks after his visit to Wormwood 
Lodge, on one of the school half-holidays, 
James was invited to accompany William 
Thompson to his home for the purpose of en- 
joying an excursion into the outlying country. 
James eagerly embraced the offer, and on 
reaching the abode of his friend he found all 
things in readiness for the start, though he 
was somewhat disappointed to find that his 
little friend Lucy Harebell had returned to 
her home at Ashdale a few days previously. 
Lucy was a universal favourite, and by her 
meekness of disposition she seemed to win 
everybody’s confidence‘and love. 

The man-servant now appeared at thedoor 
with Daisy and a neat four-wheeled chaise, 
and the two girls with the boys behind them 
started on their expedition, and after driving 
about a mfle they came to a hamlet of Taun- 
ton called Venton Moor. They stopped at 
a cottage where three children, all under ten 
years of age, were weeding the garden, and 
who all forsook their occupation to come for- 
ward and stare at the ladies and the young 
gentlemen. The house-place, which was 
cleanly kept, was better furnished than the 
majority of cottages, and the mistress, who 
-blushed and curtsied very much, dusted her 





wooden chairs and placed them for her visit- 
ors. The boys preferred staying without. 

“ You are still too weak for field work, Mrs. 
Lirkings,” said Mary Thompson. “ You will 
not be able to go out this summer.” 

‘‘ I’m afeard not, Miss,” replied the woman ; 
the doctor say I mayn’t be too ventersome.” 
“ But you will manage to pull through ?” 

“Oh yes, Miss, thank yer kindly ; all poor 
people could pull along if all ’ad as good 
meisters as Meister Thornton my husband’s 
master.” 

“When I was here last, Mrs. Lirkings, 1 un- 
derstood you to say that your daughter 
Lizzie was rather poorly off for clothes, so 
that this young lady and myself have made 
her a few things,” said Mary, while the woman 
blushed as before and curtsied as though she 
would knock the floor with her knees. She 
gratefully accepted the gift and.promised to 
make an endeavour to send her children re- 
gularly to the village day-school, the only ob- 
jection being that they were able to earna 
trifle now that their mother was a partial in- 
valid. Tommy the eldest received sixpence 
a day for bird scaring for weeks together. 

“That Tommy of yours is very fond of 
getting up wonders,” remarked Jane, ‘‘he once 
made me believe that Sam and Sally at Mr. 
Thornton’s mill were nearly killed by a 
strange dog that strayed into the yard, and 
which was shot without hurting anybody.” 

“Tommy be a funny boy, Miss,” replied 
Mrs. Lirkings. ‘ He’s a rare’un for makin’ 
the most of wonderments, and wonderfully 
taken with ghosts, fairies, and sichlike.” 

“Ts it possible?” cried Mary, “we must 
try to teach him better.” 

Leaving a volume from Mr. Thompson’s 
loan library with the woman, the visitors 
retired to pursue their way. They visited 
many other cottages, some of which showed 
signs of thrift and comfort, while others 
seemed to be given up to poverty and 
wretchedness. Here a husband was in 
trouble because of an ailing wife, and a few 
yards further, a wife was cursed with a 
drunken husband. There were parents who 
professed to be perplexed on account of un- 
ruly sons, and there were children who said 
they should be better, but for the evil ex- 
ample of parents. In every instance the brave 
young workers were welcomed as messengers 
of peace and goodwill. Meanwhile the boys 
found plenty of ways of amusing themselves. 

Daisy and her load were just leaving Ven- 
ton Moor, and had reached the confines of 
the hamlet, when the attention of the tra- 
vellers was attracted towards a boy who was 
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running across a field in the direction of the, “ Well, what was it like, you young rascal? ¢ 
nearest house, and who showed by his screams | asked the man with the crowbar. 
that he was suffering from extreme terror.| ‘ Which way did it come-from?” cried he 
The little fellow, who came into the high road | with the axe. 
close to Daisy’s head, proved to be Tommy| “Did it make a noise—had it got fiery 
Lirkings, but not heeding Miss Thompson’s | eyes?” demanded the man with the fork. 
call of inquiry as to what was the matter, he| “It came this way,’ sobbed Tommy, 
darted forward until he was fairly in the high | pointing to the hedge, ‘“‘ I heerd no noise, and 
street of the hamlet, and surrounded by three | it was just about the size of this here pollard. 
or four interested interrogators, who till now |I see it with my father’s hand in its: mouth 
had been basking away their dinner-hour in | while he was asleep.” 
the open atmosphere. | Mr. Lirkings indulged in an outburst of 
“ Murder! MuRDER!” shouted Tommy, | laughter, until the meadow seemed to ring 
until the veins of his temples threatened to/with the sound. “Why, you little simpleton,” 
burst—“ MURDER! Somethink’s a eatin’ | he said, as soon as he could regain his breath,” 
up father!” As he spoke Tommy dangled a |“ I was only asleep awaiting for my dinner, 
cloth containing a broken plate and basin, |and because my head was hid and you could 
which had lately contained his father’s dinner, | see the rest of me you thought I was being 
the son having been commissioned to carry | eaten up alive.” 








the dinner from the cottage to a neigh-| This was the correct explanation of Tom- 
bouring field. /my’s illusion and alarm; but Mr. Lirkings 
‘* Where is it, young un ?” asked one, in an | was a wag by nature, and determined that the 
excited tone. fun should not end here. 
“What was it like?” cried another. | Yer see, mates, I was asleep when Tommy 
‘What sort of a noise did it make?” in-|came a while ago,” he remarked, looking 
quired a third. | strangely serious after his late outbreak of 


“It be over yonner,” gasped Tommy, | merriment; “let us be sartain that this here 
pointing in the direction of the meadow he | animal aint lurking about nowhere.” 
had left. “It is a great long thing with aj On hearing these words the three armed 
head big enough to take yer in at a mouth-| heroes came Closer to Mr. Lirkings, and on 
ful.” | discovering that his allies were as great 

Mary and her three companions, who had | cowards as he supposed them to be, the 
driven back into the main street of the hamlet, hedger proceeded to complete their discom- 
were interested spectators of this scene, but | fiture. 


did not choose to interfere until the excite-| “ Are yer instruments in trim, mates?” he 
ment subsided. Three or four men_ had | asked. 

already armed themselves, one with a hay-| “ Aye, aye,” replied the man with the crow- 
fork, one with a crowbar, and another with a/| bar, in tremulous tones. 

woodman’s axe. Piloted by Tommy, this| “I'll do for ’un if he comes across me,” 
stout-hearted band started off, feeling like | said the holder of the axe. 

heroes who were already on the track of the| “I wish I’d brought a hay-knife instead of 


enemy. On they went, one fearing that they | this fork,” said the third man, “‘ I’d have cut 
were already too late, and accordingly be-|his head from his body.” 

wailing over the fate of poor Lirkings ; while| Mr. Lirkings advanced a few paces, then 
another vented some terrible threats against | suddenly stopped ; then raised his arms and 
the “animal,” should he happen to come /| threw them back, and cried,— 

upon it. They proceeded, looking cautiously | “What do I see there?—no,—yes,—no. 
on this side and that, until at last they came | Mates, do you see anything? ” 

to the spot where Tommy’s father was known | __ The trio turned slightly pale as they looked 
to be at work in the morning—and lo, there|in the direction pointed out, but when 
was Mr. Lirkings himself! He was asleep,| Tommy gave a scream of terror—the boy 
waiting for his dinner, with his head reclining | thinking that the “ animal” had really been 
on a pollard oak he had uprooted. The|discovered—they dropped their weapons 
hedger was not a little alarmed for the mo-|and ran at the top of their speed until they 
ment, when awakened under such circum-|regained the main street of Venton 
stances, and after listening to the somewhat} Moor, where they reported that a most 
clamorous explanations of the party he was/ horrible creature was coming behind. 

inclined to discredit the story of the “ animal.”| The hedger followed a few minutes. after, 
“ But I be sure I see it!” said Tommy. and on seeing Miss Thompson’s chaise, he ° 
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came up and explained the whole of the 
ludicrous affair. 

After speaking to the people a few words 
on the sin and folly of their superstition, the 
young ladies drove away. 

“ Now you see what a work there is to be 
done among these benighted people,” said 
Mary. 

“ I never heard of such appalling ignorance 
and superstition,” said Jane. “I will cer- 
tainly help to do what I can with increased 
earnestness.” 

Let none suppose that “ the animal” is a 
mere creature of a story-teller’s imagina- 
tion. A scene similar to the above has 
actually occurred in a dark corner of beauti- 
ful Somerset. 

James and William enjoyed the diversion 
even more than their fair companions; and 
had they freely followed their personal 
inclinations they would probably have 
cheered Tommy Lirkings by way of acknow- 
ledgment of the fun he had afforded them. 

Such were James Chandler’s school days, 
and some of the events which enlivened or 
saddened them. 

In proceeding to our next chapter we 
take leave of these old times, and at one 
long stride pass over many years. 

One day James suddenly disappeared 
from Taunton, without any warning being 
given to his friends the Jordans. Why and 
whither he had gone no one seemed to 
know besides Mr. Cheatem, and Mr. 
Cheatem did not choose to be communi- 
Cative. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE JORDANS AND THEIR 
LODGER. 


Most persons who have visited Taunton 
think that the town is prettily situated. It 
is well built and creditably kept, while the 
surrounding country is fertile and picturesque. 
Readers of Macaulay’s History of England 
will remember the active part which this 
little borough played in the doings which 
provoked the Revolution. 

In again visiting this neat little town we 
pass over many years. 

In the same small house and shop situated 
in Taunton market-place there still flourished 
the industrious couple, Mr. and Mrs. Jordan. 
Though childless, and not rich, they lived 
happily as of yore, satisfied with their own 
society, and satisfied with the lot which Pro- 
vidence had appointed them. 

Mr. Jordan still styled himself a “ general 
dealer,” his general dealing consisting in 








dispensing to the public earthenware, glass, 
candles, soap, tea, coffee, and many other 
articles of every-day consumption. A grave 
and upright man was John Jordan. Twice 
every Sabbath did he and his wife occupy 
their place in a fine and interesting old 
sanctuary belonging to the Nonconformists, 
and the week night services they attended 
in turn. Mr. Jordan was intelligent, and to 
a degree was cultured. Though a man of 
few books, the few he possessed were well 
read; so that while a superficial observer 
might have judged him half illiterate, others 
who knew him better averred that he could 
think for himself. Mrs. Jordan had learned 
to conform to her husband’s ways until in 
many respects she was his counterpart, and 
while in birth she was his superior, her edu- 
cation had not been a mean one. 

It was a warm and balmy night, though 
still early spring. Everybody was rejoicing 
in the fine weather, and laughing gaily over 
the suddenness of the change, as though old 
Winter had fallen asleep, not only allowing 
tripping Spring to tread on his frozen skirts, 
but actually to steal a march upon him. 

Mr. Jordan was abroad on a round collect- 
ing orders, a duty he always undertook on 
Monday evenings. Going leisurely along he 
now and then halted for a moment to look 
upon the fair scene from a gate, or from an 
opening in the roac-side ; for ‘though he had 
looked upon that landscape hundreds of 
times before, he never tired of its beauties. 
When at length he arrived at a standpoint 
whence a wider prospect was enjoyed, he 
seemed to stop involuntarily, to lay his order- 
book on the top bar, to wipe his face with 
his handkerchief, and then folding his arms, 
to stand enjoying the serene beauty of the 
rich expanse. 

The country, now illuminated by the full 
moon, included a large portion of what is 
known as the Vale of Taunton Dean. The 
leaves were not yet fully out, and the farthest 
bound of the landscape, which was undoubt- 
edly planned by a beneficent Creator for His 
intelligent creatures to appreciate, could only 
be seen in dim outline. It was a picture 
such as should awaken grateful sentiments 
in the breast of any lover of nature. In the 
mind of Mr. Jordan the view of Taunton 
Vale on occasions like this never failed to 
kindle into life many pensive memories. 
Taunton Vale had worn a familiar face to 
him during half a century. Those trees, 
some of which were old in the young days 
of the oldest inhabitant, had seemed to 
laugh with him in youth, when the world 
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went lightly and merrily, and when work only 
added to the buoyancy of his spirits. They 
now wore another face, though smiling still, 
for they seemed to be in sympathy with his 
age. There are periods in life when 
memories of other days seem to come upon 
us suddenly and unbidden, and when in- 
voluntarily, as it were, we take a retrospect 
of our course, when we either wish we were 
young again, or peer hopefully into the far, 
far beyond. 

It was just such a season with Mr. Jordan. 
The sound of merry voices and light laughter 
which came floating across the valley told 
him that though he might be old, there was 
yet enough of youth in the world to add 
gladness to spring weather, to sunshine and 
to moonlight. Thoughts akin to these were 
passing through the old man’s mind, and he 
was taking up his order-book to pursue his 
way, when the sound of footsteps in an ad- 
joining meadow fell upon his ear. 

“It is he, I verily believe,” he said to 
himself as the figure of a young man ap- 
proached. “Ah, Mr. Fairlock, I thought I 
could not be mistaken in your step. What 
a lovely night, sir!” 

“Yes, one could scarce desire a more 
picturesque country for a home,” said Hen- 
ton, for it was he coming up to the stile. 

* And yet you will leave it, sir?” 

‘Circumstances compel me. Am I the 
first lodger you have lost, Mr. Jordan ?,” 

Mr. Jordan looked into his companion’s 
face with a scrutinizing glance, as if to read 
the reason why such a question was ven- 
tured. 

“‘ There was one other,” he replied, “ years 
ago, and I could tell you a story about him, 
but it is better left unsaid, may-be ; besides, 
there is not time to-night.” 

“Tell me at some other opportunity, Mr. 
Jordan.” 

“ Perhaps I will, sir.” 

Soon the two reached the precincts of the 
town, and a few minutes more brought them 
to the market-place, where, in 1685, Mon- 
mouth unfurled his ill-fated standard. 

Henton and his companion entered the 
general shop before mentioned, and observ- 
ing the lateness of the hour by an ancient 
sombre-looking clock, occupying a corner of 
his sitting-room, Mr. Jordan forthwith sus- 
pended business for the day by closing the 
shop shutters. Fine as it was without, it was 
no less so within ; the signs being abundant 
of the presence of a busy house wife imparting 
a fresh and inviting aspect to rooms and furni- 
ture which had served former generations. 





Among his connections Mr. Jordan was 
considered a man of few words, but one care- 
ful of what he said. On his highest days he 
never showed any remarkable flow of spirits, 
and to-night he seemed graver than usual. 
After supper he filled his pipe more slowly 
and with greater care than seemed absolutely 
necessary. 

“ And so Mr. Fairlock has really decided 
to leave us and goto London ?” he remarked 
meanwhile. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Jordan; “ we lose 
a good lodger, and one who is considerate in 
the trouble he gives and regular in payment. 
I shall be sorry to see the back of Mr. Fair- 
lock.” 

** Not more than I shall be myself, Mary,” 
replied the husband, “ I thought once that I 
never should like any lodger again; but I 
have come round to liking this one somehow 
or other. His bit ofrent is a lift, though loss 
ofthat is not what I am most sorry for.” 

“Indeed, I thought you set him down as 
rather queer,” interrupted Mrs. Jordan. 

“Well, he has queerish ways,” went on the 
other; “to leave a good place and take to 
improving himself, as he calls it, is queerish. 
To burn good oil when he might be abed and 
asleep is queerish ; and there are corners of 
his character which the likes of me can never 
hope to come round. Yet he has a good 
head. I am sorry he is going.” 

“Well, I can only say,” replied the wife, 
‘that I did hope when that lad James 
Chandler went away so suddenly, to be 
drowned as we thought, that we had seen the 
last of lodgers. I had a reason for hoping so; 
for as sure as we have a lodger, said I to my- 
self, as I was busying about this very morn- 
ing, so sure is Mary Jordan to take to him 
likea mother. NatureI suppose is responsible 
for such thirfgs. It’s as natural as daylight, I 
take it. If a body has no child of her own 
she forms a liking for one belonging to some- 
body else.” 

“What you say sounds natural,” answered 
Mr. Jordan, “but we are not going to make 
ourselves gloomy over that strange boy James 
Chandler. I dread people who have myste- 
rious belongings. ‘They make me nervous, 
I feel curious, and still afraid of finding out 
something I do not wish to know. To tell 
the truth, I never relished having that boy in 
the house. But enough for to-night.” 

Hereupon the old gentleman tapped the 
ashes out of his pipe on the bar of the grate, 
and lighting a candle sallied forth for a last 
look round. 

Thus ended the conversation on this par- 
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ticular evening ; but the time soon arrived 
when Mrs. Jordan disburderied her mind of 
a revelation she had long desired to make, 
without as yet being able to summon sufficient 
courage to do so. 

Henton Fairlock’s sitting-room or study in 
the house of the Jordans was the best parlour 
of the establishment, an apartment containing 
a sofa-bedstead, and capable of being meta- 
morphosed into a sleeping chamber at half an 
hour’s notice. Since its present occupier 
came into possession all things in the room 
betokened the sanctum of the student. The 
manner in which the space had been invaded 
by literature—beyond the capacity of side- 
board or shelves to accommodate, several piles 
of booksfinding a resting-place on the floor— 
in the opinion of Mrs. Jordan surpassed com- 
prehension. Judging of people by the 
standard of her excellent husband, that lady 
could not understand how any person in one 
brief life wished to wade thtough more printed 
matter than was contained in the small col- 
lection of choice works which she regularly 
dusted once a week, and to which small 
additions were sometimes made. “It’s all 
very well, Mr. Henton,” she would say, with 
a pertness which would have become her in 
maidenhood, “but you gentlemen are not 
going to monopolize all the wisdom, though 
you would do so if reading and writing could 
do it.” 

A few nights after his meeting with Mr. 
Jordan outside the town, Henton Fairlock 
was sitting alone in his “ cheap lodgings,” as 
his mother called the apartments in Taunton 
market-place. He had acceded to Mr. Hare- 
bell’s offer to remove to Ashdale, and had 
lately been busily employed over packing his 
books for their journey thither. Now, how- 
ever, his occupation consisted in looking 
abstractedly at the green and yellow cottage 
on the mantelpiece, with its woman in a 
sugar loaf hat, with a cloak drawn closely 
around her to signify rain, and a gaily attired 
forester and dog to herald fair weather. 
Anon he was just beginning an evening’s 
work at his desk, when a delicate rap at the 
door, in the deferential style of Mrs. Jordan, 
drew forth the usual “Come in,” and the 
landlady entered. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Jordan, pray be 
seated,” said the young man. 

“Come in,” had been so often uttered as a 
polite form that the speaker felt more surprise 
than he cared his countenance should betray, 
when Mrs. Jordan at once availed herself of 
his invitation, and with the air, too, of one 


Her manner told also of something weighing 
on the mind. Perceiving this, and desiring 
to make her easy, Henton continued,—‘“I 
am glad you have come up, Mrs. Jordan ; 
for as I am to leave so soon I was wish- 
ing for an opportunity of quietly expressing 
to you what a privilege I have enjoyed in 
being cared for under your roof. You and 
yours will ever occupy a green spot in my 
memory.” 

“ Itis like you, Mr. Henton, to make much 
of what a poor body like myself has been able 
to do in making you comfortable. But I am 
not now in a mind to receive compliments. 
With your leave I wish to make rather a par- 
ticular statement; yes, a very particular 
statement indeed.” 

“You shall have my best attention, Mrs. 
Jordan,” replied the student, feeling his 
curiosity excited. 

“ What I have on my mind,” continued 
the landlady, “I would not lightly speak about; 
but as you area person of learning, or at least 
you say you'hope to be such, and, as I take it, 
‘hoping to be’ and ‘being’ are not sepa- 
rated by a very long bridge if we have per- 
severance to Carry us over ;—now, as you are 
a scholar—my own schooling, you must 
remember, was far superior to my station here, 
—I tell you, as a mark of the confidence I 
have in you, and of the respect I have for 
scholars in general—besides, you going to 
London makes it still more proper that you 
should share my secret.” 

As Mrs. Jordan hesitated, Henton began to 
feel interested; but as she had as yet said 
nothing particular, he merely bowed his 
acknowledgments for the civilities paid him. 
The landlady proceeded :— 

“ You will remember, Mr. Henton, that I 
told you we had a lodger once, a long time 
before you came. He was the only one we 
ever had with the exception of yourself. We 
thought him singular, for he was rather self- 
willed, and predisposed to be mischievous, 
just a little, you know; but as he was in our 
charge we did our best to check his way- 
wardness. Well, all the belongings of this poor 
child were strange, the manner of his coming 
to us in the first place; the manner of his 
staying with us; and, strangest of all, the 
manner of his departure. 

“Well, one evening several years ago—it 
was Monday, and my husband was out, ashe 
always is on Mondays,—as I was in the shop 
busying about, when a strange gentleman 
came in and asked, ‘Is this Mr. Jordan’s? 
are you Mrs. Jordan?’ And when I answered 





who had some considerable business on hand. 


‘Yes, I’m Mrs. Jordan, what might you please 
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to want, sir?’ he answered, ‘ Ugh, ugh,’ in a 
short, quick, curious way, as if in imitation of 
the utterances of a good-natured pig. Then 
he said, ‘ Let’s go inside, Mrs. Jordan.’ When 
I followed him into the room he shut the 
door, much as if the house was his own ; 
‘Ugh, ugh, and so you’re Mrs. Jordan;’ at 
all of which I was taken aback, being natu- 
rally modest, as you, Mr. Henton, and my 
husband well know. 

“* Well, Mrs. Jordan,’ said my visitor, after 
he had seated himself, ‘you and I are not 
acquainted, but I have heard of you and your 
husband from my friend Mr. Cheatem the 
solicitor. It will be enough introduction if I 
tell you that I belong to that small class now- 
a-days called gentlemen. I am in want of a 
lodging for a son of mine, one James Chand- 
ler, a lad whom we are placing at the gram- 
mar school hard by, and on Mr. Cheatem’s 
recommendation Icome to you. The lad 
has a motherin delicate health, and his friends 
find it convenient to place him at school here 
at once. 

“ Well, Mr. Henton, I eyed the stranger 
with a woman’s curiosity. I looked at his 
clothes and thought they looked wondrously 
like Houndsditch fashions, or my eyes were 
growing old. I looked at the man again, and 
thought he did not look poor, though he car- 
ried a low-bred air about him. He looked 
very low-bred. His nose and ears were so 
large that they looked as though they had 
grown too fast for the other part of his face. 
Then there was something uncanny about 
his mouth ; and as for his eyes, whatever they 
could bear, they could not bear the gaze of 
any other eyes. I began to feel really fright- 
ened, and was looking towards the door to see 
if he had locked it, and was thinking of many 
nervous things, when he cried, ‘ Ah, I see 
you are thinking of the pay, Mrs. Jordan. 
We will pay you in advance at the rate of £30 
a year.’ ‘You are wrong, sir,’ I said; 
‘I was, thinking that before such a 
bargain could be made you must see my 
husband, and both of us must) see the boy.’ 
So ended our first meeting; but to make 
a long story short, the next. week James 
Chandler was our lodger. 

“ Well, there was something strange about 
that boy. My husband used to say that he 
had mysterious belongings ; and once he made 
me almost ill by saying he did not believe 
the man who brought him was his real friend, 
and that the poor fellow would find the world 
a roughish path. 

“In the meantime Master James was 


and was looked after in a sort of way by Mr. 
Cheatem, or Skin-flint, as the boys called him, 
because people say he is near in money mat- 
ters, and his sister Miss Sophia is a greater 
oddity still. At school, James, who had 
many good points in his character, which ju- 
dicious teachers might have improved, learned 
little real good. By the time that he had 
been with us two years he began to talk 
rather high, as well as to be fond of dress. 
Sometimes he would put his hands in his 


fire, would declare that Taunton was a dead- 
alive place, and that London was the only fit 
place for business people to live in. 

“ Well, one evening—it was Monday again, 
a good while after all this, and after Master 
James had lost his mother, and I was alone 
doing a bit of needlework—it had been hot 
and close all day, and I was sitting against the 
open window of the shop parlour,—at the ting 
of the call-bell I looked up and saw Master 
James coming in with a small mahogany box 
under hisarm. He walked up stairs, butina 
few minutes came down again looking very 
pale. He came in and placed the box on the 
table. ‘Why, Master James,’ I said, half 
scared, ‘are you ill?’ ‘ No, no, Mrs. Jordan,’ he 
answered, ‘I’mwell enough, too well, I believe, 
as some people would tell you. I suppose I 
look tired, put that down to my long walk ; for 
I have something more important to talk about 
than sickness or health just now. I want you 
to take care of this box,’ he went on; ‘it con- 
tains nothing that any one would care about 
beyond the circle of my own family. Keep 
it safely, Mrs. Jordan, for my sake and your 
own. Do not let it go for bribe or persuasion. 
Will you promise ?’ 

“T promised, of course,” continued the 
landlady. 


I noticed that he looked hot and excited. 


‘are you really ill ?’ 

«No, no,’ he answered impatiently ; ‘ give 
me a glass of water.’ 

“‘ He emptied a tumbler and said, ‘ I’m all 
right now, I was foolish to give way ; but I 
was thinking of old times, Mrs. Jordan.” 

“© Of old times, Master James ?’ I said. 

“Ves, of my mother,’ he answered. ‘My 
mother, Mrs. Jordan, was too fair and gooda 
creature to bear the brunt of this hard world, 
and so was taken to a better,” Then he 
sunk his voice as he went on, ‘ That man 
who brought me here is my step-father, but 
not my friend. I saw him, to-night, but he 





placed at Dr. Steadman’s school in the town, 


did not see me, and that makes me_ hot. 


pockets, and stretching himself up before the | 


“Then as he sat with his arms | 
resting on the table, and his head in hishands | 








“«« Gracious me, Master James,’ I said, | 
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When I first came here my mother had not 
very long tolive. She died soon after, as you 
know, in her native parish out there by the 
sea by the foot of the Quantock Hills. I 
will not go into the history of those days 
now; you will know all quite soon enough. 
I will only say that I have learned things 
lately which make me uneasy.’ 

“ Here I thought that he looked at the 
box ; but it may have been fancy. 

“*T have lost confidence in my step-father,’ 
he went on; ‘he is a bad man,’ and I do 
not believe his designs concerning me are 
what they ought to be. I live in uncertainty, 
and shall do so until I grow older and see fur- 
ther into things. But I will not trouble you 
any longer with my family troubles, though I 
have learned enough during the past month 
to take away my appetite as wellas my sleep. 
May I live to avenge a mother's wrongs !’ 

“Thus, Mr. Henton, he ran on—I am hin- 
dering you, I know, but I’m coming to an 
end. I have told you nearly all that Master 
James said, and until this night it has been a 
secret between my husband and myself. Yet 
the strangest part of the story has yet to be 
told. 

“One morning, a few weeks afterwards, 
Master James went, as we thought to school 
as usual. We were a little surprised when he 
did not come home to dinner, and we grew 
more anxious when evening drew on and he 
did not appear. We thought he must have 
made one in some pleasure party into the 
country ; but when night came and no Master 
James returned we began to be really alarmed. 
At last my husband walked to the grammar 
school and learned from Dr. Steadman that 
Master James had been there during the day, 
but was fetched away by Mr. Raggles and Mr. 
Cheatem, and had not returned. We looked 
into his bedroom and found that his things 
had not been removed. To finish this there 
came a letterfrom the step-father, Mr. Raggles, 
to say that he was sorry to have acted so 
abruptly, but that as a good opening in the 
merchant service had turned up he felt bound 
to take advantage of it for his son’s sake as 
well as his own. He sent the board account 
tothe end of the quarter, and hoped we should 
be satisfied. He asked too that all Master 
James’s things might be sent to Ashdale. 

“Well, soon after all this another letter 
came, and this time from Master James him- 
self, saying that he had been most cruelly 
used in being forced to go to sea against his 
will, and begging us to keep the box safe. He 
mentioned the name of the ship ; it was that 





member was wrecked on the American coast 
and only a few saved, the name of James 
Chandler not appearing among the others in 
the newspapers. Mr. Cheatem, our landlord, 
called and told us that Master James was 
drowned. Mr. Raggles called too one day 
to tell the same story. As my husband said 
at the time, if Master James was drowned, 
these people were glad to think he was. My 
husband, however, never would believe that 
Master James was drowned. He said that he 
was too good a swimmer to lose his life 
within a mile of the coast, and time has 
proved that he was right. 

“ It was many years after all this happened, 
Mr. Henton, that a young man came to take 
aclerkship in Mr. Cheatem’s office who said he 
had seen alittle of the world. He was sun- 
burnt, and wore his beard in full in the natural 
manner. No one supposed he had ever seen 
Taunton before. Mr. Cheatem, in particular, 


clerk was called, and so were many others in 
the town. He had a winning way with him, 
and in business was quick and obliging. Well, 
one night, about three months ago, Mr. Adams 
came here and sat down in our little parlour, 
just after we were shut up for the night, 
and after he had sat for a minute he looked 


at us both and said, ‘Don’t you know me?’ | 


was much pleased with Mr. Adams, as the | 














“*We were quite bewildered for the mo- | 


ment, and then the truth flashed upon my 
husband’s mind, and he said, ‘What! Mas- 
ter James?’ 

““* Ves, Master James, he said, in tones 
which seemed to take us many years back into 
the past. ‘The box is safe.’ I pointed to 
our strong closet, and said it had not been 
moved. 

“We had alittle conversation, and learned 
what kind of a life he had spent in America. 


was entitled on coming of age. So you see 
he had actually been serving the man who was 


and Mr. Raggles conversing together about 
his having been drowned, and one had con- 


fallen into good hands. 
this :—not much more than a month ago, Mr. 


disappeared. We inquired of Mr. Cheatem, 





large vessel called the Crusoe which you re- 





which we did not believe ; for though inclined 


gratulated the other on the money having | 





He had made some money at the Californian i 
diggings ; but tiring of hard work, he came to || 
England to recover the property to which he |, 


his enemy. He had even heard Mr. Cheatem | 


“ But what I am coming to, Mr. Henton, is | 
Adams, as we still call him, again suddenly | 
and from his manner suspected that they || 


had discovered the clerk’s secret. Yet he only | 
said that Adams had absconded with £50, 
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to pleasure, but not of a vicious kind, and fond | affair said, ‘Mrs. Jordan, you can do nothing 
of good things, Master James always held high| more than you have done.’.. Thank you for 
notions about honour. From this time we| your patience, Mr. Henton ; and if you should 
have supposed that having discovered who he| come across the path of James Chandler, you 
really is, the lawyer and step-father are plot-| will know him by this portrait.” With these 
ting the young man’s ruin for the sake of his| concluding words the landlady handed her 
money. Still we are in the dark. We re-|lodger a photograph and took her leave. 
ceived a letter with no address from Master} The occasion of Henton Fairlock’s journey 
James—or Mr. James, as we ought to call|to London was to accept the offer of Mr. 
him now, only the other comes so natural— Harebell of Ashdale to superintend the 
telling us to fear nothing, to keep the box, and| education of his son. This arrangement 
believe that all would come right in time.| had not only been agreeable ; it had filled 
Now, Mr. Henton, I have told you what I|the young man’s mind with grateful satis- 
have, because, as you are going to London,| faction. From the first Henton had per- 
you may perhaps meet with James Chandler, | ceived the advisability of settling in or near 
and find out a way of serving him, poor} London as the most convenient centre where- 
fellow, and us too who are his friends.” in to accomplish his wishes ; and this oppor- 

Mrs. Jordan had been too much engrossed | tune offer relieved him of considerable per- 
over her story to notice that when she made| plexity. He thought Mr. Harebella man to 
reference to the name of Raggles, Henton|be served with enthusiasm. The banker had 
manifested signs of agitation. His first im-| served him once in a magnanimous manner. 
pulse had been to interrupt, but summoning | Now he again voluntarily stood forth as his 
presence of mind he checked himself. friend. 

“ Your story is a strange one, Mrs. Jordan,”| “ But this affair of Mrs. Jordan’s,” thought 











he said; “London is a wide place, yet I 


may meet with some of the parties concerned, | 


and so help to relieve your anxiety. You 
could not have done anything more than you 


he, now that he was again alone, “is a curious 
story. James Chandler is my cousin, whom 
everybody thought to be drowned years ago ; 
and there is something dark and mysterious 











in his movements, now that he has started up 
like one risen from the dead. Can it be possi- 
ble that James is alive, after we had supposed 
him to be dead for years? I must see what can 


have done. You have acted with commend- 
able uprightness.” 

“Your words do me good, Mr. Henton, 
that’s just what I wanted you to say,” cried 
the landlady. | “Now, after this, if anything| be made of all this. My poor aunt Mary! 
mysterious comes of the affair, and any blame|every one knew that she threw herself 
me, 1 shall have one for their one—I shall|away on a mean fellow in her second 
say that a scholar, or one who hopes to be} marriage. Let us, however, forget the past, 
such—for (as I said before) ‘hoping to be’ and|and remember that this truant lad is 
‘being’ are not so far apart as copy-slips| her son, and that strong hands are plot- 
and books would have us believe,—yes, I/ting against him. We must lend a helping 
shall say that one who knows all about the| hand.” 











THE SHADOW. 
** Come like shadows, so depart.” —‘‘Macbeth,” Act IV. 
Across the inner sunlight of a soul 


A shadow fell, 
Whose ever-deepening gloom shut out the 


[terre sun had set,—Hope’s star forgot to 
shine, 
But Love drew nigh, 


day, Like some illdream the mists of darkness fade 
And seemed to swell 
Until the blackness of that midnight hour 
What tongue could tell? 


Before her eye, 
And sun and star with clearer lustre grace 
The morning sky. 


ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 
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THE ENGLISH GIRL IN GERMANY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


” 


Part II. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Just as Viola and Lina reached the foot of 
the stairs on their way to the breakfast-room, 
they were met by Sophie, hurrying across the 
hall with a japanned bread-basket in her 
hands, piled with little hot rolls of various 
shapes and sizes—horns, rings, twists, rounds, 
and ovals, some made with water, some with 
milk, some shortened with a little butter,— 
which she had been baking under her aunt’s 
superintendence. 

Viola had scarcely replied to her good- 
humoured smiling greeting, when Frau Rein- 
hold also appeared, issuing from the kitchen 
in morning wég/igée, with a very bright-coloured 
Soulard, or \arge spun-silk handkerchief, such 
as gentlemen use for the pocket, tied over her 
head, in lieu of cap, to protect her from the 
draughts of the kitchen. 

“T hope you have slept well, Fraulein, 
after your fatiguing journey yesterday,” said 
she, addressing Viola. “ Will you walk in? 
breakfast is quite ready, I believe.” 

Viola passed in with a slight inclination of 
the head and, thanking her hostess for her 
kind inquiries, assured her briefly that she had 
passed as tolerable a night as she could have 
expected, since she never slept well in strange 
beds. 

“ Ah, that accounts for your looking pale, 
but a cup of coffee will refresh you ; will you 
sit down?” 

The Englainderin was placed on one side of 
Frau Reinhold, opposite Sophie, while Lina 
took the seat facing her mother. 

“ Where’s Ernst ?” asked the latter, stop- 
ping as she filled the coffee-cups. 

“T heard him leave the house at the same 
time with my father, just before we came 
down,” said Lina ; “ he told me he must be 
off early this morning if he meant to ask 
Herr Stein to let him come away early in the 
afternoon. I gave him some breakfast.” 

The fact was, Ernst was being brought up 
as an apothecary, and was apprenticed to the 
first chemist of the little town, who was a 
somewhat strict and particular man. 

“So!” said the Frau, and proceeded in the 
business of pouring out the coffee. ‘ Dear 
me!” exclaimed she presently, fairly setting 





down the pot, “I had well-nigh forgotten,— 
you must have an egg, Fraulein ; I know the 
English always eat eggs for breakfast.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Viola, ‘ but I really 
do not wish——” 

“ Oh, but you shall indeed,—Go, Lina, and 
order one.—You eat it hard ?” 

“I prefer it boiled soft if I have one at all.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Lina. “It will be 
here directly,” said she, re-entering the 
room, and in two or three minutes Dorchen 
appeared and set down in front of Viola, 
whose taste for eggs at breakfast she thought 
very queer, a tiny white basin filled with 
boiling water. 

Viola was a little surprised when she" per- 
ceived that this contained her egg, and thought 
it a novel mode of serving it; but supposing 
it was merely to insure its being hot, she 
presently fished it out with a spoon, and hav- 
ing ensconced it in a little glass affair, pro- 
perly speaking a salt-cellar, that had been 
provided as an eggcup, broke the shell. Alas! 
the white was still clear and transparent ; the 
egg had never been boiled! Dorchen having 
understood that the Ang/anderin liked it soft, 
had merely popped it into hot water, intending 
however, that * should be left there for a few 
minutes. Viola did not comprehend this, 
not having been forewarned, and her hostesses, 
who were as little accustomed as Dorchen to 
folks eating eggs for breakfast, had not ven- 
tured to interfere with her proceedings. The 
result of the affair was that she at once 
jumped to the conclusion that the Germans 
did not understand how to cook a soft egg, and 
made up her mind never to have another 
during her stay in the place. 


It is certain that little misapprehensions of ‘ 


this kind frequently cause travellers in foreign 
countries to jump to very absurd conclusions 
concerning more important matters than the 
boiling of an egg. 

While these thoughts were passing in Viola’s 
mind, and Sophie, who had been watching 
her, was wondering why she did not eat her 
egg now she had it, Dorchen abruptly entered 
and inquired “ whether the méringues were to 
be served with cream that afternoon, because,” 
said she, “ the Mi/ch-frau is here, and I must 
order an extra quantity.” 
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THE ENGLISH GIRL IN GERMANY. 


“ But,” persisted Sophie, “ that could not 
affect the things in the trunks: and now you 
have finished folding that dress at last, I 
want you to come down, do! ’tis such 
fun.” 

The next minute Viola, to her own surprise, 
found herself in the kitchen, about to assist in 
preparing a feast in honour of herself. The 
Frau wanted to invest her forthwith in a hol- 
land cooking apron, with a bib, and strings to 
tie it together behind, but this she declined. 
On being asked what she could do, she said 
she did not know, and replied in the negative 
to a long list of culinary operations, glibly 
enumerated by Sophie. 

“ Ach du liebe Zeit!” exclaimed Dorchen, 
whose round eyes had opened wider at each 
marked Viola, drily, “‘ so, if you will excuse | successive “ No” pronounced by Viola ; “ how 
me, I will retire to my room.” do the poor English manage, if they can’t do 

On reaching her apartment, and going to | such simple things as these!” 
her trunk to take out her little writing-case, Viola fired up at this attack on her country- 
she found that a good many of her things had | people’s capabilities, and would have made 
been already unpacked and laid away in the | an indignant retort to what she called, to her- 
drawers. Lina had slipped away during | self, “the woman’s impertinent speech,” but 
breakfast and done this. However, they were |the German expression she wanted did not 
not, according to her ideas, arranged properly | come to her. 
or conveniently, so she began, in a discon-} “ English Frauleins are not accustomed to 
tented sort of way, to remove and replace | be much in the kitchen, I believe,” said Lina, 
first this and then that article of dress, till, by| gently; then, perceiving how disconcerted 
degrees she warmed to the work, and, in spite | Viola looked, and imagining it arose from the 
of herself, really unpacked in good earnest. | surprise her ignorance had excited, she began 

Just as she was in the act of refolding the | to tax her brain to find something so simple 
last dress, an elegant sky-blue glac¢, with | that she must be able to do it. 
double skirt, pinked out and trimmed with} “There's the almond Zor¢e,” she exclaimed, 
ribbon ruching, Sophie popped in her merry|as a bright thought struck her. “Can you 
face, with a smear of flour on it which she; blanch almonds, meine Liebe ?” 
was not aware of, and was beginning with| Viola believed she could, so half a pound 
“Oh! do come,” when the sight of the/of almonds, the quantity required for the 
pretty dress changed her exclamation into— | Zorte, were given to her. Not seeing a basin 
“ Ach! wie schin! How beautiful! It smells 
of England!” and she stooped down and 
sniffed at it. 

Viola laughed ; the action and expression 


gi 





“ What boorish manners that woman has,” 
thought Viola to herself as Dorchen quitted 
the room again. 

“You will want pure cream for the coffee, 
I suppose ?” said the latter, popping in her 
uncapped head, once more. 

“ Ja wohl /” returned the Frau, “and now,” 
continued she, rising, ‘I must be off to the 
kitchen, where all will be welcome who like 
to follow me, I shall be able to find something 
for everyone to do;” and to Viola’s infinite 
surprise, she looked at her, as if she expected 
her to volunteer. 

The young lady felt indignant. 

“‘Oh!” exclaimed Sophie, “ pray give me 
plenty to do, aunt ; anything you like.” 

“I must write home this morning,” re- 





paper into a glass, and then stood helplessly 
about, watching for some one to be at leisure 
enough to give her some boiling water, till at 








reminded her of how, when she first went to 
school at Meinheim, the girls had crowded 
round to see her boxes unpacked, smelling 
and sniffing about them, and exclaiming, as 
each fresh article was lifted out, “ Ach / es 
riecht nach England!” 

“I can’t think,” she began, sniffing at the 
dress in her turn, “ what makes you say that ; 
the gitls at school, Lina amongst the rest, 
used to declare, whenever a new English pupil 
came, that her things smelled of England. I 
den’t know what that peculiar English odour, 
which your foreign noses detect, may be, but 
I strongly suspect ’tis one acquired on the 
journey, from the sea, or the railways, or 
some fusty diligence.” 








length, finding all too much engaged to attend 
to her, she helped herself to a ladle-full from 
a copper vessel, and out came the bottom of 
the glass ! 

As it fell to the ground and was shattered 


on the tiled floor, Madame Reinhold looked |. 
round with a start, and, to her dismay, per- | 


ceived that the glass was one of her best set, 
which she had preserved unbroken ever since 
her marriage. However, she did not utter a 
sound of vexation, but taking a common 
soup plate from the shelf, filled it with boiling 
water, and placing it on the table before 
Viola, “ There, that will do better, and you 


will be able to get the almonds out without 


scalding your fingers. Never mind those that 





at hand, she poured some of them out of the |} 
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are spilt, I will set Réschen to pick them up 
presently.” 

Viola was too much occupied with wiping 
her dress to vouchsafe a “ Thank you,” or even 
to think of expressing regret at the accident, 
and she presently forgot all about the broken 
glass, and, while blanching her almonds, fell 
to pondering what sort of a man the bride- 
groom elect was likely to be, and how far 
Lina’s description of him would prove true. 
Just as she was deciding within herself that 
he would very probably turn out to be a dull 
sort of fellow, her current of thought was in- 
terrupted by the sound of laughing and talking 
in the passage. 

The voices seemed to approach nearer and 
nearer, and presently in came Lina, who had 
been missing for some time, with her lover, 
both as merry as possible, and: Viola, to her 
dismay, was introduced to the “ vicar,” a fine 
intelligent-looking young man, in the kitchen 
Kammer. 

“So now, I suppose, I must leave you, 
mein Herz?” said the youth, giving his be- 
trothed a kiss, which made her blush. 

“ Yes indeed, and that instantly,” returned 
she, with mock imperiousness, “or you will 
get no Sand-torte this afternoon ; and be sure 
you are back punctually at half-past three, 
remember.” 

“Won’t you come and let me out?” said 
he, slowly leaving go of her hand. 

“No,” said she decidedly, adding with a 
smile, “‘ You know you would keep me half 
an hour at the door if I did.” 

“Well, adieu—guten Tag, meine Damen';” 
and the young vicar bowed gravely to the 
Englinderin, and smilingly to his future 
mother-in-law and Sophie. After Herr 
Franke’s departure there was a dead silence 
of some moments, which was broken by 
Sophie asking her aunt where the nutmegs 
were kept. 

The latter did not hear at first, for she was 
frothing eggs for the almond Zorte, and the 
clatter of the whisk against the sides of the 
basin drowned her niece’s voice. 

“ Where shall I find the nutmegs, aunt ?,” 
repeated Sophie, more loudly. 

“Oh! I have a couple in my pocket, I 
believe,” said Frau Reinhold, desisting a mo- 
ment from her noisy task, and feeling for them 
as she spoke. “Dear me!” she continued, 
“ *tis so full, I cannot get at them; there’s the 
grater, and the store-cupboard keys, and the 
corkscrew,’’ pulling those articles severally 
out, and—Viola expected a flat iron and 
stand would come next; but instead thereof 
came finally the nutmegs. 





CHAPTER V. 


By three o'clock everything was ready in 
the sa/on ; the table had been spread with 
a white cloth, the delicate china plates set 
round, each with a coffee-cup and saucer 
upon it, and a cut wine-glass by its side. 
Down the centre were arranged in due order 
the baskets of coffee-rusks, several bottles of 
Burgundy, Roussillon, and other rich wines, 
the almond Torte (the méringues were not 
to come in till by and by, because the 
whipped cream would fall), the Sand-torte, 
and all the other good things that had that 
morning been manufactured by Madame 
Reinhold, Sophie, and Lina ; and now these 
latter having left Dorchen to place round 
the chairs, and the little dessert knives for 
eating the Zvrfe with, had gone to their 
room to dress for the expected guests. 

JT will follow you presently, Sophie,” said 
Lina, stopping half way to the apartment 
they shared in common; “I am just going 
to look in at Viola, and see how she is 
getting on.” 

“Very well; but, you know, you must 
not be late for your guests yourself. Let 
Ye a 

“Oh, thank you, I shall not take five 
minutes.” 

“Very likely! You forget that——” 

“That your Adolf is coming,” Sophie was 
mischievously intending to add, but Lina 
escaped into Viola’s room. 

The “miss” had been already half an 
hour or more at her toilette, but was still ex 
déshabille, standing before the glass with 
dishevelled hair. The bed was strewed with 
collars and sleeves of various patterns and 
descriptions,—some of lace, some embroi- 
dered, and three or four dresses were thrown 
unfolded upon the chairs. 

“Oh, Lina!” she exclaimed, as the latter 
entered, “ I never shall be ready ; I thought 
you would have come to help me before.” 

“What can I do for you?” asked Lina. 

“ Oh !—why, I scarcely know. I cannot 
make up my mind what dress to put on; 
there’s one of them wants a button, and an- 
other a fresh lace tacking in, and—oh, I do 
so miss my maid! she would have seen to 
all these things for me beforehand.” 

Lina could not help thinking how far more 
comfortable and independent her friend 
would feel had she not accustomed herself 
to trust so much to the assistance of others, 
but she was too delicate to say so just then. 

“T would sew on the button, or put in the 
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tucker, if you liked,” she observed, “ but 
why not wear this pretty pink barége? is 
there anything the matter with it?” 

“No; do you think that would do?” 
asked Viola. “I had at first thought of 
putting it on, but then——” 

“Oh, it will do beautifully,” said Lina. 
“Shall I wait and fasten it for you? But 
what are you going to do with your hair?” 

“Oh, I shall put it into a net with pearl 
beads—they look well with pink, and the 
dress fastens easily ; so now I can manage 
alone, if you will come by and by and pin 
my sleeves for me, for I see you have not 
adorned yourself yet.” 

“So,” thought Lina, as she hastened to 
her own room, “all she wanted, after all, 
was to be helped to the choice of a dress! 
Well, I shall not have so much difficulty in 
choosing mine ; it will be the spotted muslin 
that Adoif——” 

“‘ Here you are at last!” exclaimed Sophie, 
abruptly cutting short her cousin’s gentle 
train of thought. ‘ You must make haste— 
I am going down to see what Dorchen is 
after.” 

It must be confessed that Lina spent 
rather more than five minutes over her 
toilette that afternoon, whatever might have 
been her intentions to the contrary, and she 
was startled by hearing the church clock 
strike the half-hour before she had quite 
completed it. Hastily fastening a little 
trinket (a true-lover’s knot in silver filigree) 
into her blue neck-ribbon, she gave her hair 
a last smooth, took a hurried general survey 
of herself in the mirror; and ran off to Viola’s 
apartment. She tapped, and without waiting 
for leave to enter, opened the door and 
looked in. It was empty; Sophie had been 
there, and carried the “ miss ” off. 

“So they are all in the sa/on before me,” 
thought Lina to herself, half ashamed at 
having been so long, and half dreading the 
raillery she knew she would have to undergo 
on that account. 

A ring at the door-bell just as she entered 
saved her from this, however, for it announced 
an arrival, and she hardly had time to greet 
Heyr Franke before the sa/on began to fill 
with guests. These were mostly young 
people of Lina’s and Sophie’s age, with an 
elder brother or two to keep Herr Franke in 
countenance ; but there was also a married 
couple of the party, and a professor, a col- 
league of Herr Reinhold’s. 

When the ladies had thrown off their 
shawls and bonnets in the boudoir adjoining 
the sadon, all took their seats at the table ;— 





all, that is, except Sophie and her aunt, who 
went round first to serve their guests with 
coffee and cream. 

For a little time general conversation 
flagged, and the ladies knitted, embroidered, 
and crocheted diligently, affecting mean- 
while (as an excuse for their silence) to listen 
to the learned dialogue carried on at the 
upper end of the table between the two pro- 
fessors, though they thought it very dull— 
“very slow,” Ernst would have said, had 
he been an English boy ; as it was, he called 
it Jangweiltg, and began at length, in a low 
voice, to give Sophie, next whom he sat, a 
full and particular description of a curious 
chemical experiment his master had that 
morning tried, but which had failed just at 
the last, owing to an attendant’s carelessness. 
The young lady, not having been initiated, 
like her cousin, into the mysteries of chemical 
science, did not feel much interested in the 
account, but thought it, on the contrary, little 
better than the professor’s talk. However, 
as she had often observed that anything that 
increases the buzz of conversation, on occa- 
sions such as the present, tends to encourage 
it into animation, she wisely kept Ernst s 
tongue going with as many “ Yes’s” and 
“No’s,” and “Ah’s” and “ Oh’s,” as she 
possibly could, occasionally varying them 
even by a little laugh, whether in or out of 
place it mattered not, till her neighbours on 
either side, quite taken in by this little ruse 
de guerre, and fancying that something really 
very interesting and amusing was going on, 
began to wonder aloud to each other “ what 
it was young Ernst was relating to Fraulein 
Renner ;” and so questions were asked right 
and left, answers given at cross purposes, a 
hearty laugh raised thereby, and the ice of 
formality broken. 

Viola was seated near a young lady of the 
name of Bernstein—like herself, a stranger 
in the place, having come to Frohlichdorf 
on a visit to her uncle and aunt, the only 
married guests present. She was a fine- 
looking damsel, tall, and proportionately 
large-made, with fair complexion, blue eyes, 
and a quantity of yeliow crimped-looking 
hair, quite a contrast to the slim Viola, with 
her smooth black tresses and dark eyes. 
However, the two soon became very com- 
panionable. Fraulein Bernstein was much 
taken with the Zvglinderin, and as she 
had lately been reading a brilliant description 
of London and its magnificent suburban 
villas and gardens, she took the opportunity 
of inquiring how far what she had read might 
be understood literally. 
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“Well,” she exclaimed enthusiastically, 
as Viola assured her that she would find the 
reality, should she ever visit the great metro- 
polis, even surpass the written description— 
“well, it must be a most wonderful, a most 
enchanting place! But then”—and her 
enthusiasm appeared for the moment to 
cool—* you never see the blue heavens in 
London ; that is so dreadful—I could not 
endure that!” 

“‘ T assure you,” interrupted Viola, smiling— 
“TJ assure you, you are mistaken. The sky 
is certainly not of that deep hue one sees 
here in Frohlichdorf, but it is very often of a 
clear and beautiful blue.” 

“T thought it was always shrouded with 
fog,” persisted the Fraulein. 

“That is a fable current apparently 
amongst all foreigners,” answered Viola, 
“and, I must confess, with some English 
people too, who have never been to London, 
but—— ” 

Here the “miss” was interrupted by a 
young lady addressing her across the table 
with the eager inquiry,— 

“ Mees, did you say you are from Lon- 
don?” 

“Yes,” said Viola, drily, “that is my 
home.” 

“Oh, then, you know Mrs. Wilson?” 

“Mrs. Wilson !” repeated Viola, surprised, 
and vainly trying to recall such a name in the 
category of her acquaintance. ‘No, I have 
not the pleasure.” 

“You come from London?” 

“ Yes,” returned Viola, “‘ but——’ 

“And you do not know Mrs. Wilson /” 
continued the other, in a tone of extreme 
and dubious surprise. “ Mrs. Wilson and her 
three daughters? How can that be? They 
are a most delightful family—very rich and 
of good birth. I made their acquaintance 
at the bath this spring. Surely you must 
know them? they told me they also were 
from London.” 

As soon as Viola could get in a word, she 
hastened to explain to the young Fraulein 
that there might be a thousand or even more 
Mrs. Wilsons in London without her having 
the remotest acquaintance with any one of 
them, or an idea of their existence; but 
the populousness and vast extent of the 
English metropolis seemed to surpass the 
limits of the young country-bred foreigner’s 
comprehension, and Viola found the utmost 
difficulty in making her at all understand how 
it could be that she really had never even 
heard of Aer Mrs. Wilson ! 

While Viola and her new friends thus 


’ 


carried on an animated conversation amongst 
themselves, interrupted only by the passing 
round of the Zortes and other delicacies, the 
rest of the company had been busy planning 
an excursion (projected in the first instance 
by Madame Reinhold and Friulein Bern- 
stein’s aunt) for the morrow. 

“ You would like to go, Henriette, would 
you not?” said Madame Bernstein, raising 
her voice, so as to attract her niece’s atten- 
tion at the other end of the table. 

“ Wohin, Tante?” asked the young lady, 
brusquely and with some surprise. 

“Why, to Frauenzell, a pretty little village 
in the mountains, where we can take our 
coffee or chocolate at a farm, and—— ” 

“Oh, above all things. When is this ex- 
cursion to take place ?” 

“ To-morrow, we propose.” 

“Could you walk as far, do you think, 
meine Liebe?” said Lina, leaning forward to 
catch Viola’s eye. “’Tis nearly two miles— 
two German miles, you know—from us ; but 
perhaps, if we bespeak it overnight, we might 
have a coach from the inn part of the way, 
for those who are not good walkers. £4, 
Mutter ?” 

“Oh, not on my account,” exclaimed 
Viola, with more animation than she usually 
chose to exhibit. “I am accustomed to 
long walks at home with my brother, and 
would not for the world—especially this hot 
weather—go cooped up in a coach, so as to 
lose the best part of the scenery.” 

“And miss all the fun too,” put in Ernst, 
half mischievously, half in earnest. ‘The 
tugs and scrambles up rough bits of road, 
and the hunts by the wayside for strawberries, 
though there are none ripe yet.” 

“Why, my boy,” said his father, smi- 

ling, “ you will have to miss it anyhow, I 
suppose, and e’en be content to stick to your 
work, as I shall. You will not dare ask Herr 
Stein for another holiday ?” 
Emst shook his head with a good- 
tempered laugh and a shrug of the shoulders. 
“T shall go a bit of the way and meet them 
coming home,” he said. 

The ladies, who had retired to the boudoir 
to bonnet and cloak themselves, now re- 
appeared, and the gentlemen rose from table. 
The adieux on both sides were accom- 
panied with expressions of hopes of a fine 
day for the projected excursion, and Madame 
Reinhold laid a strict injunction on each and 
all to assemble at her house on the morrow 
“not a moment later than five minutes to 
one o’clock ; for,’ she said, “let who will be 
lag-last, off we set at the first stroke of the 
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hour ; so, my young friends, be punctual !” 
and she held up her finger menacingly to 
one or two notorious delinquents. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE was merry laughing and talking in 
the Herr Professor’s wohnzimmer next day 
about noon. Soon after the three quarters 
past twelve had struck several of the excur- 
sionists had already assembled, and were 
good-humouredly squabbling for the trouble 
of carrying various eatables and commodities. 
Sophie Renner was insisting on appropriat- 
ing the heaviest and most troublesome bur- 
den, and Herr Stukie was comically disputing 
her right soto do. Viola could not help 
laug. ing in spite of herself. No one had even 
hinted at her taking anything, and she did 
not intend to offer, but all the time she felt a 
little uncomfortable at acting so selfishly. 
She considered it very horrid that any of the 
company should be laden with packages and 
baskets, and thought that Dorchen or even 
Roschen might have come with them for 
that purpose. 

Dorchen indeed! and where would the 
supper have come from on their return ? and 
who was to attend to the Professor’s after- 
noon coffee? As to Roschen, she was at 
home at the farm, very busily helping her 
mother to prepare a little beforehand for the 
expected guests. For her home was at Frau- 
enzell, and she only came to assist at the 
Frau Professor’s occasionally. 

When the clock approached the five 
minutes to one, there was a good deal of 
looking from it to the door, and wondering 
who would be last. The house door clicked 
and two young men came in; and after a 
hasty comparison of their watches with the 
clock said triumphantly, “Ah ! we thought so: 
yours is a minute fast; but even so we are 
right by two minutes! ” 

“For once I heartily congratulate you, 
meine Herren /” said the Frau with a mean- 
ing little smile, which made some of the 
young ones titter. They were going to de- 
fend themselves, when another click an- 
nounced Madame Bernstein, a spare, active 
little old lady, who seemed rather in a bustle. 
She too glanced at the clock. 

“So! only just in time. I told Henriette 
I must leave her to follow and make her 
own excuses. Guten Jag, Frau Professor— 
Guten Tag, meine Lieben /” and she glanced 
around with a pleasant little series of nods. 
She was a general favourite, and a great get- 
ter-up of excursions ; her’s and the Frau 


Professor’s being always the best and most 
enjoyed of the season. Probably because 
there was about them both a great deal of 
geniality and warm-heartedness, although in 
the Frau Professor it was covered with an 
upper-crust of brusquerie. 

OnE! chimed the clock. Up jumped the 
Frau. Two, three, four, went the quarters 
ina hurry, ONE! 

“There it is, and Henriette not here! 
echoed Madame Bernstein—‘ Yes, she is, 
Tantchen,” interrupted that young lady’s 
breathless voice, as she burst into the room, 
and found herself in the midst of the party 
just about to issue from the door. “ Pardon! 
Frau Professor, pardon!” said she. “I ran 
all the way—wanted to save the post—been 
writing all the morning”—and her eye un- 
consciously sought out Viola, as eyes always 
will seek out what the mind is dwelling upon ; 
however much better it might be that they 
shouldn’t. The fact was she had been writing 
home a full and particular description of the 
young Lnglinderin, and all she had said and 
done on the preceding afternoon. 

The party set forth, and Viola found her- 
self under the escort of Herr Stukie, a former 
fellow-student of the vicar at Tubingen, 
and now one of the younger, but not the 
least esteemed professors of the neighbouring 
university. He, being rather given to good- 
humoured satire, and having received from 
Sophie, who was a sort of cousin of his, and 
a good deal at his mother’s, an exaggerated 
picture of Viola’s affectations and incapaci- 
ties, had a great inclination to “chaff” her. 
Viola, on her part, was secretly pleased and 
gratified at having the only disengaged and 
most attractive young man of the party as- 
signed to her. They soon entered into free 
converse, when she was unconsciously trotted 
out by the sly young man, who pretended, 
amongst other things, to suppose that in her 
country some customs prevailed correspond- 
ing to the Chinese one of incapacitating the 
hands and feet of the elder daughters of a 
family ; and that, as with the chiefs in some 
remote regions of Africa, even their food was 
placed in their mouths by menials. He 
seemed indeed altogether wofully and totally 
ignorant of English manners and customs, 
until he accidentally betrayed that he had 
been to the Great Exhibition! _ : 

Happily for Lina’s equilibrium, at this 
juncture Fraulein Bernstein having caugot 
the word ‘exhibition,’ and hoping to hear 
something of her beau ideal London, looked 
round and joined in the conversation, so en- 





grossing Viola with her eager questions about 
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Regent Street and the Parks, and the shops 
as large as towns, and the late dinners, which 
she insisted were suppers, and the balls, 
&c., &c., that Herr Stukie took the oppor- 
tunity of slipping away; feeling a little, it 
must be confessed, like a dog with his tail 
between his legs, but ready nevertheless for 
a good laugh with Sophie, whom he ap- 
proached under pretence of relieving her of 
a basket of sugar-cracknels, which she was 
just then shifting from one arm to the other. 
Her honest eyes looked amazed and rather 
reproachful when he told her of his mis- 
chievous fun ; but when he added, seemingly 
in earnest, that it would do “the Miss” all 
the good in the world, she could not help 
hoping it might, for she, knowing nothing of 
high life, and very domesticated herself, 
thought Viola even more affected than she 
was. 

Presently a little shout in the rear, followed 
by a laugh, and cries for help, announced 
that the party had reached one of those 
rough bits of road entailing some tugs and 
scrambles, such as Ermst had pronounced 
the best fun. 

The forest path led down a slippery hill- 
side quite red with fallen fir-needles, bright 
and smooth as satin. It really was impos- 
sible towalk steadily without the assistance of 
sticks or stems, or the firm support of a 
gentleman’sarm ; and as there were but six of 
these among ten ladies, some of the latter 
were forced to go alone. 

Frau Bernstein, with a stout umbrella, 
rather bulgy about the middle, was utterly 
independent, and even took one of the girls 
under her protection. Herr Stukie was help- 
ing Sophie, but she declared she could get on 
better by catching hold of the projecting 
stems and roots, and bade him go to the 
assistance of Fraiilein Bernstein and “the 
Miss,” who stood at the top declaring half- 
laughingly, half in affectation, that she could 
never venture down, and yet, as soon as help 
was proffered, started off with a run, never 
stopping till she reached the bottom, where 
she dropped down upon a stump in an atti- 
tude. 

Lina and Adolf asked if she were hurt. 

“Ohno!” and she rose and walked on 
with them, not having created quite so much 
sensation as she had perhaps expected. 

“Are you tired, Liebe?” asked Lina in 
her gentle voice. 

“Ohno,” said Viola, “it is very amusing.” 

“T perceive,” said Herr Stukie from behind, 
“that it is not the feet that are the useless 
members of an Englinderin.” 








He might have intended her to hear and 
he might not. Viola turned red, and the 
Herr Vicar quietly quickened his pace, per- 
ceiving with ready tact that there was some 
crafty meaning beneath his friend’s words, 
by Viola too well understood. 

We must not linger over all the scrambles 
amid bracken and boulders, the crossing of 
brawling brooks, the halts where the wild 
flowers grew, and the gathering of posies, 
which found their way to the younger ladies’ 
hearts or into their smooth tresses, The walk 
was a very lovely one, the sky was Italian 
blue, the mountains almost purple, the forest 
deep, rich green, a fine contrast to the pecu- 
liar red-brown of the fir-trunks. And now 
they suddenly emerge from the moss-grown 
path upon a bit of table-land overlooking a 
sunny valley, smiling with early springing 
corn. A herd of cattle were tinkling their 
tuneful bells close at hand, and in the dis- 
tance a flock of snowy goats nibbled the soft 
herbage upon the slope. 

“There is Réschen looking out for us,” 
said Lina, and she beckoned to the red- 
haired girl, whose eyes looked as blue as the 
sky, and her cheeks as scarlet as poppies ; and 
taking a little packet from Adolf’s hands 
bade her carry it to her mother, who now 
also appeared at the door of the farm, stand- 
ing beneath the shadow of its great pent-roof. 
At the top waved a bush, adorned with 
many-coloured ribbons, a sign that it had 
been recently repaired, and the dark old 
pine-wood tiles were inlaid with lighter ones 
representing the words, “ Peace be within 
thy walls,” with the date and the owner's 
initials. A shaggy black dog ran out barking, 
which made Viola start, Roschen smiled, and 
laid her arm round his neck, and he lovingly 
licked her hand. 

The Hausfrau gave the party a warm greet- 
ing, and seemed quite at home with the 
Frau Professor and Madame Bernstein, who 
forthwith instituted inquiries after her hus- 
band, her married daughter, her cat, and a 
canary which she had reared and given to 
her. 

“‘ Matz speaks for himself,” replied she in 
a high laughing key, as master Dick, delighted 
with the hubbub of voices, trilled out louder 
and louder from his post in the latticed win- 
dow, which he shared with Mietzchen, the 
cat, and a couple of purple egg plants, which 
immediately attracted Viola’s attention. 

Frau Reinhold, Lina, and Sophie were ofi 
at once to the little kitchen—a wonderftl 
multum in parvo—to superintend at the well- 
appointed stove, whose’ polished brass and 
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shining tiles would not so much as soil a 
finger tip, the making of coffee and chocolate, 
the boiling of milk, &c. Roschen was count- 
ing heads in the guest-room, much impeded 
in her task by Herr Stukie’s would-be assist- 
ance, and setting cups, or rather bowls, which 
seemed to be the country fashion for cups, 
and plates all down the long tables, at which 
the young folks had seated themselves, just 
tired enough to be glad to rest. 

‘What shall we do till the coffee comes ?” 
said Adolf. ’ 

“Will you not teach us an English game, 
Fraiilein ?” said Stukie. 

“Grown up people do not play children’s 
games in England,” Viola was beginning | 
rather drily, but was stopped by Henriette 
Bernstein’s— 

“Oh! do! ditte, bitte (please, please).” | 

“Well! who can repeat this after me ?—| 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper, 
if Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pep- 
per’—and so on to the end of the chapter, 
fairly laughing out herself before she got to 
the end. 

Herr Stukie pretended to try, making a 
great mess of it, of course—after the fashion 
of Sir Walter Scott with Pet Marjorie when 
she taught him “ Diccotty Dock.”  Fraiilein 
Bernstein did her very best with amusing 
earnestness, which was quite irresistible, ; 
the Herr Vicar declared it was beyond him, 
and the rest of the young ones said with 
wide open eyes and ears, “ Is that English ?”’ 
“Please say something else !” 


the farm taking a sketch, or chatting with the 
good man. 

The meal was a merry one and well en- 
joyed, as none will doubt who has ever had 
the happiness of taking part at one of the 
kind ; and as we are sure the old Priest 
from the next village must have thought 
as he sat in the window corner, unheeding 
Matz’s noisy song, while he smoked his 
afternoon pipe, and drank his schopchen of 
sour wine. 

“ Who will come out for a game under the 
trees?”’ presently challenged a fair-haired 
laughing girl of sixteen, when she and her 





nearest neighbours had eiptied their bowls 
twice over, and all the platters within reach, 

“JT will! I will!” was the general rejoin- 
der, and the whole party, except Mesdames, 
who sat on a mound knitting and looking on, 
entered heart and soul into one of those 
juvenile games of “ Touch me not,” or 
“ Blinde Kuh,” or what not, which always 
make part of a German gathering, whether 
out of doors or in. When they were 
thoroughly tired out they sat on the grass, 
and sang glees, the farm-folk coming out to 
listen, and then properties were collected, 
wine with sugar and water served round, and 
the homeward march commenced. 

A shy little girl who stood in much awe ot 
Viola, but yet had a great desire to make the 
Englinderin’s acquaintance, attached her- 
self to her at the outset, having manceuvred 
to do so by assisting her with her jacket and 
finding her gloves, sothat Herr Stukie, who 











And so Viola, quite in her element, as the 
centre of attraction, went on in high good 
humour to instruct them in the mysteries of 
“Round the rugged Rock,” “Three Blue 
Beads,” and other such difficult alliterations. 
And then Herr Stukie voted for a round of 
“Der Metzger wetzt sein Metzgrer Messer” ; 
and the Vicar suggested “ Wenn Mancher 
Mannwuste wer Mancher Mann wir that 
Mancher Mann Manchem Mann Manchemal 
mehr.” Just when they were all laughing most 
heartily at each other’s slips of the tongue the 
coffee appeared ; and with it Lina, Sophie and 
the Frau bearing butter, bread, cheese, milk, 
rolls and sugar. Cake already was on the 
table. Roschen was despatched to summon 
Madame Bernstein, who wassomewhere about 





really was concerned at having wounded her 
feelings, as he feared, by his raillery, and had 
been looking forward to the return walk to 
reinstate himself in her good graces, was 
disappointed therein and felt somewhat 
chagrined, as people indulging in satire not 
unfrequently are, the cuts they give indirectly 
wounding themselves. 

Viola found the little girl rather fade, and 
missed the piquancy of her former companion ; 
but she was too polite to shake her off, 
though not polite enough to let herself be 
drawn out to entertain her; and she would 
have reached home altogether ennui¢ed, had 
not Ernst arrived according to promise before 
they got out of the wood, and thereby created 
a diversion. 
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THE CHIEF AGENTS 


THe high priests were of all men the 
persons the most responsible for the death 
of Christ. Perhaps Judas was more guilty ; 
but his act, if more criminal, was less efficient 
in its criminality. Judas only put Jesus in 
their hands, and Pilate only carried out the 
wishes of their hearts. To the priests belong 
the bad eminence of having planned and 
perpetrated the greatest crime in history. 
When we say the priests we include their 
party as well as themselves, and” notably 
the Pharisees as the nerve and fibre of this 
party. The Pharisees were the Jesuits of 
Judaism, and seem to have been like the 
modern Jesuits, at the bottom not only of 
the ceremonies, but of the cruelties of the 
existing system. And just as a living writer 
might assail the Jesuits and say nothing 
about the Pope, Jesus denounced the Pha- 
risees but spared the high priest, in his case 
there being this further reason for modera- 
tion, that the office was appointed by God. 
No words are too strong for the sin of these 
evil councillors, who, like the toad in Eden, 
crouched at the ear only too open to seduc- 
tion, and distilled their poison into it. 

The high priest of the day was Joseph 
Caiaphas. He had been appointed to his 
office by Valerius Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor, 
and continued to hold office during all 
Pilate’s procuratorship. John says, almost 
in satire on the shifting state of the pontificate 
—a remark which betrays the writer who 
lived among the events he recorded,—that 
this man was “high priest for that year.” 
He was, in point of fact, high priest for 
several years, but so many had held the office 
so short a time, that it seemed very likely 
that Caiaphas also would be speedily de- 
posed, as indeed Ae was not long after on 
the arrival of Vitellius. 

The Old Testament recognised and per- 
mitted only one high priest at a time, but in 
the New we frequently hear of chief priests, 
and sometimes of high priests ; the fact is, the 
Romans had interfered with the appointment, 
and seldom or never allowed the law to be 
kept, and the office to be held for life. Not 
only the present, but former wearers of the 
mitre were called high priests, and perhaps 
the heads of the twelve courses chief priests. 


IN THE CRUCIFIXION. 


II.—CalraAPHas. 


Amongst these, occupying a position 
second only, if second at all, to Caiaphas 
was an aged man of the name of Annas. 
He was not only titular high priest, but 
seems to have been looked up to by the 
Jews, in spite of his displacement by the 
Romans, as the legitimate occupant of the 
chair of Aaron. Selden thinks he retained 
the presidency of the Sanhedrim ; at all 
events, though appointed high priest so early 
as A.D. 7, and soon obliged to give way to 
Ishmael, he had influence enough to secure 
the mitre during his life for five sons and one 
son-in-law. This latter was Caiaphas, who 
seems to have been much under the influence 
of Annas, and to have allowed him to retain 
a residence with him in the pontifical 
palace. 

The history of the intrigues and crimes of 
these ecclesiastics is only surpassed by those 
of another sacred tribunal, the Holy Office 
of the Inquisition. 

They showed their animus so far back as 
when they sent inquisitors to the banks of 
Jordan* to interrogate the Baptist as to his 
powers and proceedings. This same spirit 
soon appeared in more virulent form against 
a greater than John. If you will take in 
your hands the fourth Gospel, which has to 
do chiefly with Christ’s ministry in Judea, 
you will find that from the first Jesus could 
hardly show Himself in Jerusalem without 
being met by the machinations of these men. 
So early as the first passover He dared not 
commit Himself unto them,} and it was dan- 
gerous for any of their party to acknowledge 
Him openly.t They watched with envious 
eyes His growing popularity, and when the 
“‘ Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and 
baptized more disciples than John,” § in order 
to escape their toils Hehad to seek the shelter 
of the Galilean province. On His next 
visit to Jerusalem they showed the full extent 
of their guilt, and sought again to kill Him, || 
so that He would not walk in Jewry, z.¢, 
Judea ;4] and if He would keep the feast, it 
must be in secret; but “ He could not be 
hid,” and the “ Pharisees and chief priests 

+ John ii. iii, 

|| John v. 18. 


t John iii. 2. 


* John i. 19. 
} John vii. I—10. 


§ John iv. 1. 
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sent officers to take Him,” * but “ their hour 
was not yet come.” ‘The very apparitors of 
the holy office fell under the spell of His 
teaching, and leaving Him untouched, came 
back to their astonished masters, confessing 
that they dared not arrest Him,—a miracle of 
meekness which gave courage to one of ¢heir 
number to put in his timid demurrer ;— 
** Doth our law judge any man before it hear 
him?” ¢ The leaven of the Pharisees by this 
time began to work amongst the mass. Here 
a mob took up stones to cast at Christ ;{ 
and there the rulers of the synagogue ex- 
communicated one of His disciples. § The 
rude assault and the insidious attack were 
repeated ;|| but Christ was “immortal till 
His work” was “ done.” ‘Things reached a 
climax at the raising of Lazarus. A council 
was called to deliberate on the course to be 
pursued against one whose power was be- 
coming dangerous to their pretensions. 

It was on this occasion that Caiaphas 
uttered the memorable words which are, 
according as you take them, either the ex- 
pression of fiendish policy, or an utterance of 
divine prophecy. They were the first as 
uttered by Caiaphas—the second as over- 
ruled by God. Heaven and hell stand at 
opposite gates of that dolorous way, over 
which the priest in malice, and Providence in 
mercy, wrote, “It is expedient for us that 
one man should die for the people, and 
that th: whole nation perish not.”€{ Thus 
we see that not once but many times did 
they plc t against the life of the Son of God ; 
that this was no sin of the moment, sweep- 
ing the soul before it by a sudden gust of 
passion, but the deep, deliberate, premeditated 
resolution of months and years. We see— 
and it is well that we should see it—that there 
was so little candour in their minds towards 
the great Reformer who has redeemed their 
age and the world from ignominy, that they 
did not so much as think it worth their while 
to consider His claims. These men, mark 
you, leaders of opinion, heads of the Church, 
conservators of truth, acted in this whole 
matter from a preconceived notion, of which 
they never took the trouble to examine the 
validity. 

How careful should it make us to guard 
against the prepossessions of prejudice! how 
watchful of the stars of truth whose light for the 
first time may reach our earth! Instead of 
being supremely indifferent to errors of 
opinion, men should consider them as pain- 


+ John vii. 51. 


§ John ix, 34. 
@ John xi. 50. 


* John vii. 32. 
t John viii. 59. 
John x. 31, 39. 


ful to the God of truth in themselves, and 
the parents of sins against the light besides. 

All the time the Pharisees plotting against 
his life, rolling His murder as a sweet morsel 
under their tongue, their victim was going in 
and out amongst them, “doing good.” The 
fame of His miracles was ringing in their 
ears, and the fruit of His ministry was before 
their eyes, The intimate acquaintance with 
Him which Judas enjoyed was not given to 
them, and in this respect, but in this only, 
their guilt was less than his; yet they knew 
enough to be aware what a spotless character 
the Nazarene bore, and to realize, if they 
would, how just were His Messianic and 
other claims to their reverence. Yes, they 
lived in the presence of One who exhibited 
qualities both physical and spiritual altogether 
superhuman ; and yet all this had no more 
effect upon them, no more broke their pur- 
pose or bent their missile from its mark, than 
if it had no existence. The miracles, the 
teaching, the character of Christ made no 
more impression upon them than bright 
visions, good angels, human ministries, 
divine messages, make upon you when set 
on any passionate purpose. The mind al- 
ready made up, seized and possessed by 
powers of evil, knows not how to yield, but 
whirled away in the eddiesof self-willis hurried 
onward and downward to its ruin, 

In this case it is easy to see what hindered 
the life of Christ making any impression on 
the heart of Caiaphas. Reverence for anti- 
quity, servility to the letter, and, above all, a 
high place in the nation, and a proud position 
in the Church, formed a triple corslet through 
which the lance of conviction could not pierce. 
You might as well expect the Pope to lenda 
willing ear to the lessons of a layman and a 
heretic, as the high priest of Israel to open 
his heart to the teachings of the Galilean 
peasant. His place was acostly bribe to blind 
his own eyes; he was bound by a perverted 
patriotism to leave everything as he found it. 
How could he believe, who received honour 
from men, and rejected the honour coming 
from God only? He would have been safer, 
more likely to be open to evidence, if he had 
been the poorest peasant than being, as he 
was, the wearer of the Urimand the Thummim. 
Of course a right spirit would have reversed 
all this; the true priest would have been the 
first to recognise the true King, and to have 
resigned his power into His hands. Nay, 
placing himself at the head of the new 
movement, becoming the leader of his peo- 
ple intothe spiritual temple and the heavenly 





Jerusalem, Caiaphas might have more than 
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conquered back his crown, and have gone 
down to posterity, not as the murderer of 
Christ, but as one of His ministers and 
friends. But it was too late now; he had 
entered upon a very different path, on which 
the waymarks were fraud and falsehood and 
bloodshed. 

We proceed to trace the course of the 
judicial murder which has made his name 
infamous. 

Imagine a lord chancellor and an arch- 
bishop closeted with a spy, and bargaining to 
give so much gold for so much blood, 
and that the best blood in England; 
and you have the likeness of the begin- 
ning of the last act of the divine tragedy :— 
imagine such a noble and royal prisoner when 
seized, dragged before the judges who had 
apprehended him, and examined not in 
open court, not in open day, but at night, 
with closed doors, and before a tribunal un- 
known to the law :—imagine him maltreated 
before he was found guilty, confronted with a 
mob of witnesses, every one of them bribed ; 
hurried before a packed jury, every one of 
whom any advocate would have challenged ; 
questioned in fierce tones, and led to incri- 
minate himself, and only brought before a 
legal tribunal when his condemnation had 
already been secured ; and then sent from 
court to court, the charges against him 
changed each time, while the malice of his 
judges alone remained the same ;—and you 
have a faint and imperfect sketch of the in- 
dignities to which Jesus was subjected in the 
pontifical palace of Jerusalem. 

For observe, Christ was tried three times 
before these ecclesiastics before ever they de- 
livered Him over to the secular power, from 
which He underwent two trials more. John 
tells us, and John is, we have seen, especially 
precise in his information about all that went 
on in the sacred conclave, having, as “known 
to the high priest” special information per- 
haps at his disposal,—john tells us that Christ 
was first brought before Annas. It does not 
appear that there was a vestige of legality in 
this proceeding ; it seems to have arisen purely 
out of the pleasure the old. man took in mak- 
ing “night hideous,” by putting the Son of 
God to the question. 

The charge against Him here seems to 
have been that He was attempting to founda 
secret society; for when!asked about His 
disciples and His doctrines, He repudiated 
any secrecy concerning either. It must surely 
have been a divine comfort to poor Martin 
Boos, when, dragged 'befote the Consistoryat 
Lintz, he was accused of being a member of 





a secret society, to recall the fact that his 
Master had once lain under the same charge. 

It was still night when Jesus was taken to 
another part of the palace to stand before 
another judge. Caiaphas—for it was he—had 
the right to examine criminals, but not at 
night, and not without the Sanhedrim. He 
broke the law in these respects, he violated 
eternal justice when he demeaned himself, 
judge as he was, to suborn witnesses. The 
charge against Jesus now was that of heresy, 
and many were ready to swear toit. But 
two witnesses were the least that in law or 
with any decency could be admitted, and 
these could not be found. At last it seemed 
as if the farce were to come to an end. 
Amongst those hanging about the court, two 
stood up ready to take oath that they had 
heard Him threaten to destroy the temple. 
They twisted His words, from a remark to 
them, into a declaration of His intention. 
“ But neither so,” says Mark, “did their 
witness agree together.” Angry at this break- 
ing down of the case, forgetting all judicial 
dignity, Caiaphas turns upon Jesus, hoping to 
wring some charge from His own lips. ‘“ Art 


Thou the Christ ?” he asks, coming directly to 
the point of His claims,—* Art thou the Son 
of the Blessed?” This was a home-thrust, 


which Jesus could not resist. So far He had 
been silent, but this charge is more serious ; it 
accused Him of constructive blasphemy, of 
claiming not only the Messiahship, but Deity. 
He might well afford to let the other charges 
melt away under the breath of His purity, but 
this, one might suppose, He must meet by 
open denial. On the contrary, He answers 
“Tam;” and this though fully conscious of 
the enormity of the charge, and of the certainty 
of its punishment. With a double sense of 
guilt and of danger, Jesus never could have 
uttered that “I am,” unless He had been 
certain He was “ both Lord and Christ.” “ It 
was a moment,” says Lange, “ which was filled 
with the powers of eternity in a most myste- 
rious manner. Here, in the oath of Christ, 
the Everlasting swore by Himself. 

“ But it was a tragical moment as neverany 
other was. For this word, ‘I am He,’ the 
people of Israel had waited for centuries as 
for the watchword of their redemption. The 
Jews had for years sought to elicit this word 
from the Lord; and at first, perhaps, with 
the desire to worship Him, if only He would 
be a Messiah after their sense; and now, 
when He declares it, it is tothem a savour of 
death ; they charge it upon Him as acrime 
worthy of execution.” 

Upon hearing His confession they rent 
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their clothes (not their sacerdotal vestments, 
but their ordinary dress) from the bottom to 
the top, in horror at so great a criminal. The 
horror was probably real, not affected; and 
the crime would have deserved it had Christ 
been other than He was. ‘‘ What need we 
any further witness?’’ exclaims the high 
priest, betraying in his malignity his illegal 
efforts after evidence, and their failure. With- 
out further proof of the prisoner’s guilt, 
Caiaphas asks for the opinion of the court, 
and Christ is found guilty, and His sentence 
is death. 

Instantly the mob, imitating their masters, 
offer Him every indignity. They spit in His 
face, and smite Him on the head and cheek. 

It would seem that the court before which 
all this took place was really no cow? at all, 
but a private meeting of the priest and his 
partisans. Togive some show of legality to 
their proceedings, a more formal meeting of 
the sacred college was summoned at day- 
break, before which a third trial took place. 
The previous demurrer of Nicodemus, and 
the present adverse vote, or abstention from 
voting, of Joseph of Arimathzea(Luke xxiii. 51) 
showed that some members of this assembly 
had not lost all self-respect; but what were 
“these among so many?” The verdict and 
sentence were confirmed, “and the whole 
multitude of them arose, and led Him unto 
Pilate.” As they passed from the palace to 
the Pretorium, must not their consciences 
have foreshadowed the coming of another 
Judge just foretold, before whom they must 
give an accountof this day’s dark transactions? 
Yes, the day will come when the priests and 
their Prisoner will change places. ‘“ Here- 
after” —it is His own word—“ ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting on the right hand of power 
and coming in the clouds of heaven,” and ye 
shall recall, amid the light of the great white 
throne, the injustice and illegality of your 
judgment seat. But can our hand be lifted 
against them, or our voice condemn them? 
Have not we too had Jesus standing before 
us, less noticed indeed but better known, and 
yet polluted His presence by proceedings 
which we shall shudder to recall when the 
“Son of man is come in His glory ?” Hasten to 
Him while He yet stands an accused prisoner, 
that so you may find in Him a friend when 
the hour ofyour accusation is come, for “every 
eye shall see Him.” ‘‘ We must all appear be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ.” 

There remained some further wickedness 
behind. The priests charged Jesus before 
Pilate with an entirely new crime, a crime 
moreover which, had they believed it true, 


would have made Jesus in their eyes, not a 
culprit, but a hero. Yetthis very thing they 
have the meanness to urge against Him, and 
on this ground to demand His death. 

When, with all their scheming, there seemed 
a prospect of the sentence being commuted, 
they proceeded to use their personal influence 
with the governor, and to stir up the people 
to clamour for His blood ; with which stain 
upon their hands they returned to the temple 
to bind about their brow the lace and legend, 
‘“‘ Holiness to the Lord;” and to endue the 
clean linen, pure and white, for the service of 
the sanctuary. Going about it asif nothing 
had happened, they came upon the despised 
instrument of their tyranny, Judas, now over- 
whelmed with remorse. If anything could 
make us pity this man, it would be the dis- 
dainful way in which he is tossed aside by 
his accomplices, whose work he has done 
only too well. They endeavour, as many a 
later sinner has done, to shake off the re- 
sponsibility of their common act. The hour 
will come when Caiaphas and Judas may 
stand side by side. The innocence of Jesus, 
forced home upon their consciences by the 
confession of their dupe and His disciple, 
was the last chance for them to repent and 
retrace their steps. The last chance, and 
they lost it ; they hurried back to Calvary to 
embitter the dying moments of this innocent, 
immaculate life with their taunts and gibes. 

Once again we see them in the barrack on 
the morning of the resurrection, closeted with 
the sentries who had been posted at the 
sepulchre. They had bribed the betrayer, 
they had bribed the witnesses, and now they 
bribed the soldiers to lie against Jesus and 
against God. To such depravity had these 
depositaries of law, these holy leaders of a 
holy nation, sunk ; and this blindly. “ None 
of the princes of this world knew ; or had they 
known, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory.” But blindness may be wil- 
ful; blindness may be sinful. How sinful we 
see when men could murder the Christ of 
God by mistake. 

It is a melancholy spectacle, this scene of 
human wickedness persistent and triumphant, 
the demeaning of a heaven-appointed office 
to hell’s own work, and it apparently suc- 
ceeding. But this is only the black back- 
ground, against which stands forth, all the 
brighter by contrast, the figure of the true 
High Priest, with God’s name written not 
upon the mitre, but upon the forehead, and 
our names (not Israel’s only), not upon His 
breastplate, but upon His breast, who had a 
sacrifice to offer which cou/d take away sin, 
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and above all, a life to leave behind not of| efficacious for all “who come unto God by 
ceremonial, but of actual purity. And ifthat} Him.” As we contrast the two high priests, 
life seemed to end in failure, it did but seem;|in their falsehood and their truth, their 
its greatest failure was its greatest success.| cruelty and their kindness, their slavery to 
That failure is the consecration of a new and | the}letter and sovereignty in the spirit, every 
better priesthood, present and perpetual, and | heart will exclaim, Not Caiaphas but Christ. 


J. B. FIGGIS. 








THE ‘STORY: -OF 


ANNA SCHAFFER was quite a different cha- 
racter : short, ugly, squint-eyed, with a temper 
at times ungovernable, she was not a subject 
likely to awaken much interest. The cha- 
racter she had borne at home was not par- 
ticularly good; her manner of demanding 
help was more repulsive than attractive. But 
Anna had a mother’s heart, and a very pretty 
bébé. 

On the occasion of my first visit I found 
her in a sort of den at the top of a very high, 
dark, and dirty staircase. She was howling 
violently. 

It was very difficult to gather any sense 
from the scattered words that in a jargon of 
French and German interspersed her cries, 
At last I made out that her husband had 
abandoned her, that having spent three days 
in Paris looking for him, and expecting every 
moment that he would turn up, she had just 
got the news through a neighbour that he was 
not coming to rejoin her at all; but having 
sent her off from the station atthetown where 
they had last been together, and which he was 
to leave a few hours later to come after her, he 
had taken a ticket for quite another direction, 
and no one knew where he was now. He 
was the kindest husband in the world Anna 
asserted, and they had always lived on the 
best possible terms. She further told me that 
the Society had already given them help and 
employment, but they had been unable to pay 
their way in the place where the employment 
was, so they had left that town, and were on 
their way to Paris when her husband left her. 
She said she was afraid to present herself 
again at the bureau of the Society, for she 
feared they would be angry. 

And so they were; and on my applying 
for aid, the application was refused. It was 
just; the same family could not be assisted 
over and over again, especially where former 
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misconduct gave ground for suspicion that 
all was not right now; then how did one 
know whether the husband’s disappearance 
was not part of a preconcerted plan? Anna 
might be speaking the truth, but she had no 
proof, and that squint did not prejudice one 
in her favour. 

One thing, however, was trae : she and her 
child were in the utmost misery now ; they 
were starving, for all the money that Anna 
had earned by sitting up at night sewing 
sacks by the light of a miserable candle, for 
the merchants at the /Y/a//es, was needed to 
pay the wretched den where she was living, 
and which was honoured with the name of 
chambregarnic. Her poor cut fingers bore 
witness to her diligence in sewing those 
sacks, drawing the coarse thread through 
her fingers till they bled, for they were un- 
accustomed to the work, but the sum she 
was able to earn was very small. To.add to 
her misery, she stood in deadly terror of 
her neighbour, a humpbacked fiddler, who 
came in drunk every night when all the other 
inmates of the house were asleep, and 
thumped and rattled at her door. 

She begged and besought me to get her 
out of that place if possible, and if it might 
be to get her a bedstead ; she could dispense 
with all other furniture, but she could not 
think of putting her feather beds upon the 
floor, and she looked fondly towards the 
large wooden bed on which lay her two capital 
Alsatian feather beds that had journeyed every- 
where with her, and from which she would 
never dream of parting. 

A week later Anna was actually installed 
in a decent little room in another house. 
The Society had granted, with some reluc- 
tance a sufficient sum to get the iron bed- 
stead and a few other things. She seemed 
quite happy in the neat little place, with its 
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clean walls and floor, a bed and table of her 
own, and far away from the fiddler. The 
baby, Delphine, seemed to share her mother’s 
joy ; she danced about the floor, and Anna 
watched her with delight. 

Then she exerted herself to get work, and 
succeeded. The child was brought daily to 
the créche, and Anna went out as charwoman. 
There were more troubles before her, how- 
ever ; the child fell ill, and Anna had to leave 
her place and stay at home to nurse her. 
Where there was no work there was no 
money, and the two were again on the point 
of starvation. The committee hesitated to 
give again to what seemed to them an un- 
deserving case. But the trouble and unfeigned 
illness were before my eyes, and feeling that 
they must get help whether merited or not, I 
pleaded with sufficient energy to gain my 
point, and Anna’s immediate wants were 
supplied. 

The 4éé got better, but Anna now fell ill. 
How she got through that time I scarcely 
know, but she did, and complained little. 
What nourishment I brought her she took 
cold, for she was too weak to get up and heat 
it. The déé attended on her. It was a 
touching sight to see that infant sitting on the 
sick mother’s bed, with its great dark eyes 
fixed on her, watching for her to say she 
wanted something to drink. Then the child 
would slip down from the bed and go over to 
where the jug of “sane stood, and bring it 
over to the mother and watch her drink, 
and smile when the draught seemed to do her 
good. Little Delphine could do no more; 
she was scarcely three years old. 

At last both mother and child were well, 
and Anna at work again. Anna had my 
address ; she could let me know if she was in 
very great distress. I ceased visiting them 
for a time, and hoped the worst was over. 

A few months passed. One Sunday morn- 
ing a ring came at my door. It was Anna 
and her 4éé, both looking so bright and well. 
Some kind person had given Delphine a little 
frock, bright blue, and boots to match; the 
little one was radiant with delight, and with 
the polishing effects of soap and water ; and 
the mother, who had simply come to show her 
little treasure in her Sunday dress, was at 
the summit of her happiness when I took the 
pretty 4éé on my knee and let her prattle 
out her glee about those shining boots. 

Poor Anna! she had twenty stories to 
relate of the wonderful things her 4éé said 
and did, and specially how when she was ill 
the little one had sat on the pillow by her, and 
stroked and kissed her face, and tried to com- 





fort her. When all had been recounted, and 
listened to with admiration, they took their 
departure. It was a fine clear winter day, 
and they were going to take a walk and 
enjoy themselves ; poor, happy, squint-eyed 
Anna, and her little rosebud of a débé. 

All this time no tidings were heard of the 
husband. 

Then again months passed, two or three 
perhaps, and I was thinking of going to look 
after her, when a note came, written evidently 
by some Alsacien hand. It was dated “ Za 
Bitié”’ and was to tell me that poor Anna had 
been lying there in the hospital “ de Ja Pitit,” 
for nearly six weeks, having met with an 
accident by which her foot was very severely 
hurt. She asked me to go and see her. 

On the following Sunday I visited her, the 
hospital being open to visitors on that day 
and on Thursdays. The poor thing was in 
great suffering, and the foot which she insisted 
on showing looked to me as though it never 
could get better. She told me a log of wood 
had fallen on it from a cart that had been 
passing in the street, that she had tried for 
weeks to go on at her work as charwoman, in 
spite of what she was suffering, for she dreaded 
parting from Delphine. At last it was no 
longer possible to move or walk, and she was 
forced to place her child in the Hospice des 
Enfans Assistés, in the Rue d’Enfer. She 
knew that in this well-regulated institution 
the child would be well cared for, and she 
was thankful it had been received, but she 
longed to have news of the little one, and if 
possible to see her. Her own poor foot she 
seemed quite to forget while speaking of 
Delphine; and when I told her that I would 
try and get permission to bring the child to 
see her, the poor thing was quite overcome 
with joy, and the tears streamed down her 
cheeks, while she wrung my hands and said, 
“Soon, very soon, won’t you ?” 

So I left her cheered by hope and 
went at once to ask leave of the authorities. 
There was no one in the hospital that 
day who could assume the responsibility. I 
was to call next morning at ten. At ten next 
morning I was told the first step must be 
taken at the Hospice des Enfans Assistés 
Being Monday, I was admitted that same 
day to the hospice in the Rue d’Enfer. On 
inquiring for Delphine Scheffer, aged three, 
her name was looked up in a large book, 
then another was referred to, and finally a 
bulletin giving permission to visit her was 
handed tome. ll I intended to do on this 
occasion was to see the child, forit was grow- 
ing late, and I hoped to get leave to take her 
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with me another day to visit her mother. So 
I took the folded bulletin as it was handed to 
me, and went in the direction pointed out. 
As I went upstairs I opened the bulletin to 
look for the number of the sad/e. 

I started. It wasa ticket for the infirmary. 
The child was ill. Quickening my steps I 
came to the door. A sister opened it, and 
in her soft kind voice asked whom I wanted. 

“ Delphine Scheffer,” I replied. 

“ She is very ill,” responded the sister, sadly, 
and she led me down the long row of clean 
tidy cradles, each with its little pale occupant 
lying sick and suffering, far from its mother’s 
arms. The order of the whole was admir- 
able; the air was pure, the room quiet, all 
the care that could be given by strangers was 
given there, but a mother’s warm bosom was 
wanting. ‘The sight was a very sad one. 

We stopped before one little bed. The 
sister looked at me, andI looked at the babe. 
Was that the blooming little Delphine 
Scheeffer? That the pretty rosebud that had 
cheered her mother in her illness, that blessed 
her home with hope? Was that the pretty 
prattling baby I had held upon my knee so 
lately ? 

“She caught cold a few days ago,” said 
the sister, “and croup ensued, one fit followed 
another; we can do nothing now till the 
doctor comes.” 

The deadly pallor of the cheeks might 
have been mistaken for the endless paleness 
of death; the half-closed eyelids never 
moved, only from time to time a wheezing 
painful breath was heard, and the little chest 
was to be seen heaving with difficulty. There 
was still life. 

“ Ma seur,” I said turning to the sad 
sympathizing face beside me, “is there any 
hope ?” 

“The doctors say so: they are going to 
try some operation ; if that fails——” 

I left the hospice with the pictures I had 
brought with me for Delphine crumpled up 
in my hand. My heart was very sore, and I 
was not the mother. 

It was hard when the time came to break 
the news to Anna. She had been watching 
for me from the moment the hospital doors 
were opened, and so eager was her look when 
she did perceive me, that I thought she would 
have sprung from her bed before I could 
reach it. Then when I came near, she 
seized my hands and kissed them; the love 
for her child seemed to find a satisfaction in 
going out to the messenger who came from 
it. Tears of joy stood in her eyes as she 


raised them to my face and waited for the| dressed my questions. 








news. Her heart seemed too full for utter- 
ance, and so was mine. 

Poor thing! the momentary silence was 
sufficient; she felt that the child was ill, and 
my first words had to be those of comfort. I 
told of the doctor’s hopes, and while I spoke 
my own hopes rose. When I left we were 
both a little cheerier, and she was looking 
forward to next visiting day. 

The following morning I was at the hospice 
again, and asked if I might visit the infirmary, 
although it was not the regular day for 
visitors. 

“What name?” demanded the official, 
preparing to open his book. 

* Delphine Scheeffer,” I said. 

“Buried this morning,” was the reply. 

My poor, poor Anna! how will she bear 
this? What word of comfort can I bring 
along with this hopeless news? Tell her her 
little one is happier now than ever she could 
have been with her? No; that is true, but 
cold hard comfort for the tender mother, sick, 
bedridden, that could not even see her babe 
before it left this earth for ever. 

I walked slowly home ; it was time enough 
to tell to-morrow the news I knew not how 
to tell, But the task of breaking it was 
spared me. A note to my address had al- 
ready been sent to me by Anna. She knew 
it all. Notice of the death had been sent at 
once to the ite ; she begged me to hasten 
to her. 

I went at once. She was sitting up in her 
bed supported by pillows waiting for me. No 
sign of tears was on her face; her features 
were rigidly calm. 

““Go,” she said, “go at once to the Rue 
d’Enfer, and see that my child gets a decent 
burial. See that she is buried like a Chris- 
tian. Go quickly,” she continued, as I was 
about to speak, “ or they will throw my d/é 
like a dog into the ditch, and I shall never 
even know where she lies.” 

Knowing that the funeral had already 
taken place, and that nothing could be altered 
now, I could give no promise to Anna. For- 
tunately, she needed none; all she wanted 
was to see me leave, and then she would 
wait patiently to hear how the sad ceremony 
had been performed. 

So without making any explanation, I hast- 
ened to the Rue d’Enfer, feeling sure the in- 
formation they would give me there would be 
such as would satisfy the mother on this 
point. 

The portress opened the door of the 
Hospice des Enfans Assistés and to her I ad- 
She was about to 
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reply when a seur, one who had seen me} of his wife’s accident and his child’s illness. 
there before, approached. Her face wore an| He then worked his way back to Paris on 
expression of extreme kindness and sympathy, | one of the large boats that bring up mer- 
and then a little group formed round me, ali} chandise by water, and in a wild, half-starved 
looking their tender kindly sorrow. I re-| condition he went to the hospital and applied 
peated my questions about the mode of| for leave to see his wife. 
burial. | Anna’s letter was dated, not from “ La 
“The little one was brought to the chapel | Biti¢é,” but from her old address, where her 
and a service held before the early convoy | little room had been kept on for her by the 
left this morning for the Ivry Cemetery.” | kindness of some of the sisters in that quarter. 
‘‘ Andwas she placed in a coffin?” Iasked.| I went to see her. Her husband was there. 
The sisters looked at one another with} He had no reason whatever to give for having 
rather an astonished look. abandoned his wife, but that he could not 
“‘ Excuse the question,” I said, “the mother! bear to see her and the child succumb to 
feared. ; want, and so, having no money, he had left 
“* OF course she was,” one of them said in | them. 
reply to my question, “‘a nice little coffin,”| It was useless to upbraid or reason with 
and she held her hands apart to show the}/him; he seemed quite satisfied he had 
length of the tiny thing. Then they all|}done the best for them under the circum- 
shook their heads sadly and said “ 4’ mon | stances. But circumstances had been too 
Dieu /” and after interchanging a few words | strong for him at last, and when he had 
more, about the endearing ways of the little | heard of their trouble he had overcome every 
sufferer who was now at rest, I left them | difficulty in order to get back to them. The 
somewhat comforted. | child’s death seemed to come sorer even on 
The news that her child had received a|him than Anna, and he could never tire 
Christian burial restored poor Anna almost as | telling of poor little Delphine’s pretty ways 
if I had brought her tidings that the babe was} and her intelligence. He had at once re- 
well again. | moved his wife from the hospital, where she 
After that she wept freely, but the bitter- | had been well attended to, both medically 
ness of the first moment was over, and she | and otherwise, and brought her to her small 
smiled through her tears as we talked, and|room, where there was no comfort at all. 
made little plans of visiting the Ivry Ceme-| Anna neither upbraided him for leaving her, 
tery when her foot would be well, and plant-| nor resisted his foolish will now. 
ing a cross and putting wreaths of everlast- | A ball which had entered his neck during 
ing on the grave. \the war, and had not been properly attended 
[ heard later that not a word of what the/| to, was the cause, she said, of occasional fits 
sisters had told me was true, except that the | of fever and illness, and probably also of his 
child was laid that morning in the Ivryburial| strange conduct. He was now as tenderly 
ground. Like the others, not claimed in time | kind as the most devoted husband could be. 
by relatives, had Delphine been wrapt in its | Exerting himself for her sake to get work, he 
little sacking covering, ‘conveyed with many/|got it, and attended to the sick woman’s 
others in the hospital funeral van to the dis-| wants as far as he was able besides. The 
tant cemetery, and there thrown into that|room was certainly kept in the neatest order. 
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part of the fosse commune which was opened 
for the day. A shower of quicklime, then 
the earth,—thus Anna Scheeffer’s only child 
was buried. 

The invention of the sisters was kindly 
meant. Their tenderness of feeling at least 
was true. In sincerity I had conveyed false 
news, and when I knew the facts was it of any 
use to contradict it ? 

A few more visits to the hospital, and 
Anna’s correspondence began again. This 
time it was to impart a wholly unlooked-for 
piece of news. Her husband had returned. 

He had been far away somewhere in the 
provinces, looking for work and finding very 
little, when in some way news reached him 


Anna’s foot naturally did not benefit by 
the change; the doctor attended her, but 
there were many things wanting to her com- 
fort which she had had in the hospital. Then 
she persuaded her husband to make her a 
pair of crutches, which he did with a skill of 
workmanship which rather surprised me. 
With these she would manage to get down 
her five pair of stairs, and go about and buy 
the little things necessary for the ménage. 
She had her liberty and her husband, but 
there seemed far less likelihood of her getting 
well than in the hospital. 

So the summer and autumn passed, and 
the cold winter set in. Anna’s foot was not 
at all better. 
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A strange man opened the door one day | and clasped her hands and raised her eyes in 
when I went to call. | ecstasy :— 

“A kind neighbour,” said Anna, explain-| “ O du lieber Gott/ can you speak German, 
ing his presence, “who is helping mea bit Madame? esu, Maria, what a new joy is 
this morning, for my foot is very bad.” | this !” 

“And your husband is at work, I sup-| Then she sank on her seat again, and 
pose ?” | with her poor foot stretched out before her, 

“ Oh no, he has gone home; he has gone/ she struck up a German Catholic hymn, each 
to the. fays,—he could get no more work | verse of which began “Herlige Maria!” She 
here; he will be sure of it there, and then| went through the whole of it, about a dozen 
when he has saved enough he will send for verses, in a good clear voice, and very loud. 
me.” | What the neighbour thought of it I know not. 
I doubted much the fulfilment of Anna’s| From that day I never got leave to speak 
hopes, but she seemed confident. Weeks |a Freneh word again, and fortunately her 
passed, but there was no letter. ‘He will|German was not at all unintelligible. She 
soon write,” Anna always said. |had been brought up at a convent, and knew 

At last a letter came, but it was only to say|a great many hymns by heart, and.a great 
that he had found no work, and could there-| many portions of the New Testament too. 
fore not send for his wife. After that Anna’s|} Her own account of herself, “ /ch weisz 
spirits began to flag. | Alles,” was a little exaggerated, but she cer- 

Then her foot got worse, and she confessed | tainly knew a great deal more than I should 
to me one day that she had ceased to follow |ever have been aware of had we confined 
the doctor's advice, and was following a/ ourselves to the French language. With the 
medley of recipes given her by persons in| mother tongue the memories of childhood 
and out of the house. ‘No one knows / seemed to come back, and her whole inward 





anything here,” she said ; “in Alsace we have| being to develop. From that hour Anna’s 
good doctors. They would have cured me/ spirits and hopes seemed to rise, 
long ago had I been there, and my little} Contrary to all my expectations the hus- 


Delphine too. Oh, I wish we had never) band did write again, and this time he sent 
left it !” the journey-money. Somewhat more was 
Then she fell to talking of her Jéé, and| added to it by the Society, and so she bade 
the miserable loneliness of her present life;} good-bye to Paris, On the morning of her 
and, indeed, there was little in what she said | departure, however, she came to bid me a 
to contradict. She did seem a most| final good-bye, and express her thanks for 
wretchedly forlorn creature. | the interest I had taken in her. Up six pairs 
“My new neighbours, too, are bad,” she | of stairs to my tower-like apartment she 
said in a low voice, as some one was heard| came, thump, thump, on her crutches, and 
entering the adjoining room and slamming/ great was my astonishment on opening the 
the door after them. “Whisht! don’t speak|door to behold Anna Scheffer there, some- 
loud, Madame, they can hear every word.” | what exhausted, it is true, but beaming with 
“ Sprechen wir Deutsch,” 1 said, thinking|delight at the thought of going home. 
that was the best way not to be understood| Whether they were to remain French or 
by our French neighbour, and taking it for} become German never seemed to trouble 
granted that Anna, like all the Alsaciens or} her now at all ; the one overpowering long- 
Lorrains that I knew, could speak the | ing “to get home” swallowed. up every 
wretched jargon they called German. Until] other consideration. That evening she left, 
now I had avoided it with Anna, for bad as | and a week or two later she wrote to tell me 
is the Alsacien French, the German is much of her safe arrival at her village, of her hus- 
worse, and more difficult in general to be band’s meeting her, and her own sure hope 
understood. that her foot would soon be cured. She 
But the words had fallen as if with a/wound all up with a hearty outpouring of 
magic influence on poor Anna’s ear. Foot/| thanks to the Society, myself, and to Parisian 
and. all, she made a spring from her chair, |kindness in general. 
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A JAPANESE SKETCH. 
Part II. 


At Yamara we had great difficulty in finding 
a) tea-house, with a tolerably clean room for 
us to eat our tiffin in, but at last succeeded in 
getting a pretty good one, though by no means 
private, as every available spot or crevice soon 
became filled with admiring beholders. As 
only one. anga.was to be had here, it was 
engaged for me, while H—-—-, Mr. -——, the 
boy, and luggage were mounted on fresh 
horses, anda very funny figure they cut with 
their straw-sandalled ‘feet (H-—-— in a large 
straw hat, like a wash-hand basin reversed), 
seated on their rough steeds with high-pointed 
saddles (the point, by the way, being the only 
thing the rider had'to take hold of), a coolie 
leading the animial’s head, and as much packed 
on its back asit could carry. I must not forget 
to add that ‘the horses also had straw shoes. 
Mr. —+’s horse was: led by a sturdy little 
woman about ‘four ‘feet high, in a garment 
reaching to her knees, her legs swathed with 
dark: blue cotton,.a huge mushroom hat on 
her head, ‘anda ‘baby a few weeks old 
strapped to her back ;. she paid far more atten- 
tion to the little thing than to the horse; 
thereby by no means improving the rider’s 
complacency or comfort, as he had no power 
whatever over. theryhorse, and the road was 
often dangerous. 

On leaving Yamara we had a charming 
peep of the Banda river, a lovely waterfall. 











baths. It was a lovely moonlight night, and 
the mountain looked splendid from our 
verandah. We quite expected that the next 
day would be fine, but to our chagrin it turned 
out miserably wet, and there was nothing for 
it but to remain in the good quarters to which 
accident had sent us. 

After breakfast the whole household came 
to talk over our expedition, and give useful 
information on the subject. The villagers 
crowded round the place to see us, for which 
the Mayor apologized, saying they seldom 
got a chance of seeing foreigners. 

As the weather did not seem likely to clear, 
and thinking that it might be finer higher 
up the mountain, we determined to make a 
start and reach No. 1 resting hut that night ; 
so after settling our ono or bill, and 
arranging about angos and. a guide. and 
coolies to:carry our food and sleeping gear, 
which had to be compressed into as small a 
space as possible, and sending on the rest to 
Sabashiri, we started. And a queer turn out 
looked, the coolies in their straw rain coats, 
mushroom hats, and bare legs (looking like 
perambulating wheatsheaves), carrying the 
kangos, the guide in very similar attire, only a 
coat of black oiled paper, and. the other 
coolies with very little clothing at all. All 
had mushroom hats and straw sandals. 

Each kango had two bearers, with an 



















My kango got on much faster than the horses, | extra’ one walking by the side to relieve in 
so that: I often'had to stop to wait for them, | turn. H—— covered my 4ango with a water- 
while the villagers:icrowded around, evi-| proof sheet, so I was snug and comfort- 
dently greatly.surprised to see a foreign lady|able. Our host asked us to scatter a few 
out there!apparently-alone ; and their remarks | tempos among the village children, who with 
were very amusing; though there was no trace | the rest of the populace were collected in the 
of rudeness: in them—quite the contrary.| large gateway to see us depart ;and when we 
We reached Yoshida, at the foot of Fusiyama, | threw the money set up a shrill chorus expres- 
about sunset, ‘very tired, but could find no! sive of ‘their hopes that we would, return. 
tea-house fit to put up at. While we were} The whole household came to the doors to 
debating the question, a Japanese gentleman | bid us farewell, and our host walked some 
came up and offered to take us to his house. distance up the road, bareheaded in the pour- 
H-—— showed him our passports, including | ing rain, to give us a final salaam. 
the'one to the “ Murra Yaconin,”or “ Mayor,”| We soon left Yoshida, with its long strag- 
and.'we found that it was to the Murra | gling street rising in steps the whole length, 
Yaconin’s house he was taking us. }and coramenced the real ascent of the moun- 
We were at once shown to two very nice tain, which is very beautiful from this place, 
rooms, and treated with every attention ; our|the lower part being through a wood by a 
provisions we had with us, but the owner of| very steep and zigzag road. The rain con- 
the house supplied us with everything) tinued to pour in torrents, and by the time we 
else that we: required, including good hot/reached the point beyond which the 4angos 
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do not go it was quite dark. The angos 
were set down in a kind of open shed, and I 
think the scene by the light of a bonfire of 
rubbish which they hastily collected was the 
wildest I ever witnessed ; the coolies, some 
in their straw coats, others almost in a state 
of nature, with sandals on their feet and a 
blue rag around the head, some in ragged 
wraps, our kangos and ourselves in the pour- 
ing rain, all shouting, talking, and endeavour- 
ing to improvise torches. There wasa good 
deal of old matting about the place left by the 
pilgrims, but that not being sufficient, they 
borrowed my penknife and cut away with it a 
quantity of straw fencing about the shed, to 
burn for torches and light us on our way to 
No. 1 hut, The distance was not great, 
though the way was steep, and as I should 
have been soaked to the skin the coolies 
agreed to carry me toit, but poor H—— and 
Mr. —— being too heavy, had to walk. On 
arriving there at 8.30 p.m., tired and hungry, 
our prospects for the night were by no means 
pleasing. 

These houses of rest are for the benefit ot 
the pilgrims who annually make the pilgrim- 
age to the top of Fusiyama by thousands, 
there being some old superstition that by 
doing so they insure health and prosperity. 
They are simply rough wooden huts, of one 
room, which is filthily dirty. The floor, which 
is covered with ragged matting, has a large 
square hole sunk below its level for a fire, 
round which the people sit and cook their 
food in a huge saucepan hanging from 
the roof by a chain, and as there is no 
chimney one is almost blinded by the smoke. 
There are no windows, the only light that 
enters coming through the doors and chinks 
in the planking, which serves also the pur- 
pose of letting in draughts of air. The owners 
of these places are peasants, who only remain 
in them during the summer, and build them 
up securely with stones and pieces of rock, to 
preserve them from the weather, when they 
leave them for the winter. There is no 
water on the mountain, and they therefore 
have to carry up a store to each hut, and ask 
an extortionate price from Europeans for a 
cupful. Near to each of these resting-places 
is generally a temple or shrine. There are 
ten huts between the foot and top of the 
mountain, occurring at intervals varying from 
one and a half to two and a half miles. But 
to return to No. 1. 

When we arrived and saw the place where 
we three, together with our boy, guide, and 
five coolies, were to pass the night—besides 
the proprietor and two other very dirty indi- 





viduals already asleep on the floor. H——, 
and Mr. —— pulled very serious faces, evi- 
dently greatly perplexed what to do with me; 
but Isooncutthe Gordian knot, by proposing to 
have the fadgo brought in and sleep in that 
(a slightly cramped position) ; so they put it 
into a recess, hanging up our waterproof 
sheet for a curtain, and I was pretty snug, 
and had a good night’s rest, but H—— and 
Mr. , 1 fear, could not say the same, as 
they had to wrap themselves in blankets, and 
lie on the filthy matting, swarming with fleas, 
and the coolies close to them. 

We were up by 5.30 next morning, and 
after an early breakfast recommenced our 
climbing, hoping to reach No. 8 hut, and rest 
there during the night, in order to be able to 
get to the top in time for the sunrise next 
morning. As H—— was afraid I should 
over-tire myself, he persuaded the coolies to 
carry my kango to No. 2 hut, beyond which 
they could not possibly take it. As it was, I 
was in momentary fear that they would over- 
balance me. 

Our way still lay through the wood, and 
was most lovely—such splendid pines, mosses, 
and lichens, maidenhair, and other ferns, in- 
cluding the Osmunda regalis in abundance, 
and many varieties of flowers. When we 
reached No. 2 house we found it closed for 
the winter, but there was a large and hand- 
some temple near. We had been told at 
No. t that all the huts, with the exception of 
No. 6, were closed for the winter, but that 
perhaps the man at No. 6 might be persuaded 
to goup to No. 8 and reopen it by removing 
the stones from the entrance. After leaving 
No. 8 there was nothing for it but to climb, 
and we set ourselves to it heartily, each 
armed with a good alpenstock, procured at 
Yoshida. Unfortunately, the weather was 
still very bad, and the clouds following us up 
the mountain kept us in a constant alterna- 
tion of Scotch mist and pouring rain. 

The vegetation soon became very stunted, 
and at length entirely disappeared, the last 
specimens being some bushes.* 

Our way now became very laborious, over 
lava and ashes, with huge rocks and boulders, 
the path, or rather trail, zigzagging from side 
to side. The houses of rest, although closed, 
were to us like oases in the desert, as they 
served as landmarks to show us how high we 
had reached, and to encourage us to go on. 
In some of them which we managed to open 


* From the green hard berries of these, with the aid 
of tincture of iron, is manufactured the preparation 
with which the women of Japan blacken their teeth, 
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we found a little water, as the owners had 
departed only a day or two before. 

We reached No. 6 about mid-day, very wet 
and hungry, and were right glad to dry our- 
selves at the large wood fire, and to heat 
some nice soup which we had brought with 
us in tins; this and some champagne revived 
us wonderfully. We found the old man to 
whom this hut belonged willing to go up and 
reopen No. 8, and engaged him also to send 
up a keg of water for the boy and coolies. 
The wind was by this time getting up, and 
becoming strong and bleak, we were there- 
fore anxious to reach No. 8 in good time, so 
we pressed on though very much fatigued, 
having to contend with the wind and the 
rain, which from time to time fell heavily. 


Now and then the sun peeped out for! 
a time, throwing a bright rainbow on the) 


clouds below, which had a strange effect. 


We were tolerably merry, however, under | 


the circumstances, and Mr. » a very 
pleasant and genial companion, kept cheering 





mountain; but our efforts were but ill re- 
warded, for what with being over-tired, and 
chilled by the cold wind blowing through the 
crevices, and what with the nuisances of 
smoke and fleas, we got little rest; at half-past 
four we rose,and after drinking a cup of choco- 
late, eating a piece of bread, and wrapping 
ourselves up well in shawls and plaids, we 
started for our final effort. The clouds lay 
like a vast sea below our feet, and clear bright 
sky and stars wzre above our heads. Soon 
on the far horizon we discerned a faint tinge 
of colour, gradually becoming deeper, a rosy 
tint diffusing itself here and there on light 
clouds, then other clouds appeared fringed 
with gold, every minute becoming brighter 
and brighter; we still went on, stopping 
every now and then to admire, and just as 
we reached the top of the mountain the sun 
rose in ail its glory, almost blinding us with 
its brilliancy. It was a wonderful sight, and 
one which I shall never forget. 

Fusiyama being so much higher than any 














us with parodies on * Excelsior,” and snatches| other point, the sun rose upon us bright and 
from the last London popular song that had| red, throwing our shadows upon the moun- 
reached these parts, the chorus ending—| tain long before it touched the hills below, 























“So I’m off to my own true love, a thousand | whose dark peaks gradually appeared above 


miles away.” 

Soon, however, he became too tired to 
sing, and we climbed on in silence, pausing 
Each of us 


to rest after every few steps. 
observed how pale the others had become, 
but this pallor the guide attributed to the 
rarification of the atmosphere. 

Very thankful indeed were we when to- 
wards evening we reached No. 8, and found 


a gooel wood fire and hot water ready. We 
immediately rigged up a dressing-room, 
changed some of our wet things, and after 
sharing between us a large glass of quinine, 
-some hot soup, and other creature comforts, 
we were none the worse for our wetting, only 
very, very tired. 

The view from the terrace on which the 
hut stood was extremely fine. Ourselves far 
above the clouds, looking down into the 
valley beneath, the mountain towering up 
behind, and sweeping down in deep gorges 
and rocky promontories, with its variegated 
black and red lava. 

The last eruption occurred in 1707, and 
must have been fearful; it seems to have 
rooted up the country for miles around. We 
found it very cold indeed, and soon lay down 
to rest. A portion of the hut having been 
very cleverly partitioned off with matting for 
H—— and me, we tried to get as much sleep 
as we could, having to start by half-past four 
a.m. to see the sun rise from the top of the 











the clouds as they dispersed, making us 


realize the very great height at which we 


were. Then the clouds became tipped with 
gold, which had a very odd effect, looking at 
them as it were from the wrong side. We 
found the last hour’s climb very exhausting, 
the ascent being much steeper ; the air being 
highly rarified caused a tightness across the 
chest and a singing. in our ears, which were 
very unpleasant, and we were frequently 
obliged to stop and rest. The guide was 
very anxious to push me up the latter part of 
the ascent, but my pride would not allow 
that, and I accomplished it triumphantly 
with only the aid of my alpenstock. 

The height of the mountain above the sea 
is estimated at about 14,000 feet; the cir- 
cumference of the crater, with its many peaks, 
about a mile and a half, with a depth of about 
500 feet, but it has never been measured 
with any accuracy; even if possible it would 
be a perilous undertaking. They showed 
us the place where the poor Yaconin was 
lost last year, and no trace of him ever found, 
although they searched for him four days. 
The crust is very dangerous, and it is sup- 
posed that he vanished in some hole, being 
blown over by a strong wind. We set some 
boulders rolling down the crater, and it was 
fearful to see the velocity they gained. We 
remained on the top about half an hour, and 
had some champagne to revive us before 
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descending. It was by no means so cold as | flowers lower down, among which was the 
I had expected, owing, I suppose, to the | clematis. 
dryness of the air and very little wind,| Near the foot of the mountain we rested 
although the ice was quite thick on some of|and had some sandwiches, while waiting for 
the pools, and a large patch of snow in one | the kango and horses. It was a very fine 
of the shady slopes. ‘The descent we accom-|day, and so intensely hot that we were 
plished far more rapidly, but found it very | obliged to seek the shelter of an old tumble- 
trying among the loose scoriz and pieces of|down hut, but curiously enough, the beer 
rock. |and wine which we had had with us at the 
On returning to our last night’s resting- | hut the night before were as cold as if iced, 
place we hoped to have been able to wash | with dew on the bottles, and very much we 
and freshen ourselves up a little before con- | enjoyed their refreshing coolness after our 
tinuing our descent, but the water having | exertions. 
run short, we learned that if we indulged in| We reached Subashiri at about three 
such a luxury, we should have no water to|o’clock in the afternoon, and were glad to 
drink on the way, and so had to give up that|take a hot bath and change our things, 
idea. Sending coolies on to order a kango | having slept in our clothes the last two 
and pack horses to meet us at the foot of nights; but we found the accommodation 
the mountain, near Subashiri, we breakfasted, | bad, and having overheard a conversation by 
and, the clouds having cleared a good deal, | which we found that the tea-house people in- 
had a fine view of the surrounding country. | tended to swindle us, at the instigation of our 
Far in the distance lay the Pacific Ocean, | guide, who had done so himself, and was still 
and round about among the hills some lovely | hanging about the place, we determined 
lakes, that of Hakoni being the largest ; but | to go on to Gateuba, some six or seven miles 
all else was too much in miniature or hidden | farther on. They threw all possible diffi- 
in cloud to be at all distinct. We found that | culties in the way, declaring that we could 
we were doubly fortunate in having made the not get horses and angos that night. The 
ascent from Yoshida, as all the huts on the | “ Marra Yaconin,” or mayor, to whom we 
Jubashiri side were closed, and the road was | applied, was almost as bad.* However, on 
by no means so agreeable or pretty. We! Mr. ——, who speaks Japanese very fluently, 
found it difficult to keep our footing in the telling them we should report it all to the 
loose ashes, and the only way was by plant- | £obasho (Government officer), a kango and 
ing our heels and alpenstocks well into the |horses were produced at once, and on 
ground, but even then I had several slips. |our asking the Marra Yaconin what was 
Our knees and ankles seemed to lose all|the proper payment for them, the owner 
power. It was sad work for our boots, and it; had to take just half the sum we had 
would seem for Japanese sandals also, as the previously offered him and he had refused. 
whole way they literally lay by thousands, They had delayed us so long that it 
cast off by the pilgrims. | was almost dark before we started, but it 
We soon passed the cloud line, and looked | was moonlight, and the way a pretty one, 
back with satisfaction to the scene of our|so we did not mind. We reached Gateuba 
exploits. Vegetation soon appeared again,|soon after nine o’clock, and were glad we 
but in many respects was of a different cha- had come on, as we found a charming little 
racter from that on the Yoshida ascent,— tea-house, and the people most attentive and 
alders, dwarf firs, hydrangeas, white immor- | obliging. We were able to enjoy a good 
telles, blue Turk’s-cap, handsome thistles, night's rest, of which we all stood much in 
ragged robins, and a great variety of other| need. H. B. JAYNER. 
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EVERY-DAY LIFE 


IN INDIA. 


BY MRS. COLONEL ROBERT CHALMERS, 


Part II. 


In some of the independent states the dis- 
order, misery, and oppression that exist is 
incredible. In Kotap, for instance, the 
wickedness, villainy, and everything that is 
atrocious that goes on, would not be believed 
ifnarrated. The present Rajah is an im- 
becile, and never sober from one day to 
another. He is a wretched, emaciated-looking 
object, so nervous and prematurely decrepit 
that his limbs shake as if they had been 
stricken by palsy. Of course he is unable to 
look after his states, which are left to dis- 


honest and unprincipled men, who act as they | 


please, and without the slightest regard to 
the happiness and well-being of the people 
under them. Consequently everything is in 
a state of anarchy and dire confusion. The 
people would liketo deposethe Rajah, but they 
are afraid of our Government, which keeps him 
onthethrone. It is not surprisingthat so many 
of these Rajahs turn out badly, when it is a 
well-known fact that most of them are 
brought up in “ zenanas,” and see little or 
nothing of men’s society till they are grown 
up. Being always with native women, they 
naturally become unmanly, petted, and spoilt. 
When they come to man’s estate, having 
always had their own way, and being con- 
stantly told that all they do is perfect, they 


naturally indicates the disposition of the 
native, where he has the opportunity without 
fear of punishment, to show the real state of 
his feelings towards his conquerors. 

One is not disposed to believe this, and 
could not willingly do so, but the instances 
are so glaring that one cannot close his 
eyes to the real motives that prompt such 
discourtesy and inhospitality. The native 
—in many cases that have come under 
my notice-—has actually foregone all gain, 
which he holds dearer than life, rather 
than not gratify his cherished hatred to 
Europeans, which the following instance 
will fully prove :—Colonel G——— went out 
shooting in a district in Rajpootanah, and 
after walking several miles without getting 
any sport, was informed that the villagers, as 
soon as they knew it was his intention’ to 
shoot in that part of the country, had sent 
beaters into the jungles, and had all the game 


driven away. He returned to his tents late 
and exhausted, expecting to find dinner await- 
ing him, but his servants told him they could 
get nothing, for the natives refused to sell 


to a Firingee (or infidel). The poor colonel 
had no choice but to ride back to canton- 
ments—minus his sport, and minus his dinner. 
On another occasion an officer, Major 


can brook no contradiction; consequently; R——, on his way to Agra, after riding 
the only person who dare presume to lecture | thirty miles arrived at a village, where being 


them is the political agent, who is looked 
upon as a species of schoolmaster, and whose 
visits are accordingly dreaded. 

In the independent states Europeans do 
not receive the civility and attention they 
are accustomed to in British territory. 
most difficult, and sometimes impossible to 


obtain, provisions, or carriage when marching | would let him have it. ‘ 
Officers of position, when | only obstinate in his refusal, but also did all 


in the district. 


It is} 
‘the amount usually charged for a fowl if he 


tired and hungry, and seeing numerous fowls 
running about, he desired to purchase one 


‘for his breakfast, and asked the price, but 


the native declined to part with it. The 
officer explained to him how he was situated, 
and that he would gladly give him double 


The native was not 





























travelling through Rajpootanah, although ac-|in his power to prevent his getting any de- 
companied by a mounted escort, camels and | scription of food, and in this he succeeded ; 
elephants to ‘carry their tents and baggage, |and our poor traveller was forced to remain 
and a fine array of servants,—in fact, every- | under a tree during the heat of the day with- 
thing that could denote a personage of dis-| out food; and only when he rode on to the 
tinction ‘in the eyes of a native, have also | next village in the evening could he obtain 
had reason to complain of the unwillingness |a few wretched cakes made of coarse flour. 
of the natives: in these: independent states | These are only two instances amongst a num- 
to comply with - their most trivial require-|ber I could mention, but time and space will 
ments'in the way of food and forage. This| not allow my doing so. 
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There is no redress, for the natives have 
the law in their own hands, and act exactly 
as they please. 

Even amongst one’s own servantsand work- 
people one meets with an immense deal of 
annoyance and difficulty. For instance, sup- 
posing you employ a carpenter on a piece of 
work you are anxious to have expeditiously 
finished, he will work very well for a few days, 
and then, without any warning, will suddenly 
take his departure, and never dream of send- 
ing a substitute, but leave you to do the best 
you can about getting another man. If you 
employ people to thatch your house, they are 
so dilatory that it will cost you quite a small 
fortune before the work is finished ; but if a 
native employs them it is quite a different 
matter, and they will thatch his house in as 
many days as it would take weeks to do 
yours, though the amount of work be pre- 
cisely the same. 

In the servants, too, no dependence can 
be placed since the mutinies. Old Anglo- 
Indians say that honest natives are rare. 
I doubted this fact, but though ten years’ resi- 
dence in India, I am grieved to say, has con- 
firmed its truth. They are deceitful, dishon- 
est,and untruthful. They tell lies, I verily 
think, for the pleasure of doing so, and with- 


out the slightest reason ; so that in many in- 
stances, in conversing with them, if you wish 
to arrive at the truth, you must believe the 


very contrary of what they assert. They con- 
tradict themselves every second, and declare 
they never said such a thing—though the mo- 
ment before they were most positively asserting 
the truth of their statement. If you commis- 
sion them to buy any little article for you, they 
make it a rule to derive as much profit out of 
the transaction as they can. They will swear 
they purchased it for so much, when they 
gave actually less than half the amount. 
Even in the daily house account which you 
have to keep with them they gain enormous 
profits; and unfortunately there is no way of 
proving their dishonesty and having them 
punished, for there is a regular freemasonry 
amongst the servants, who are again in league 
with the bazaar people. Thus having you 
entirely in their hands, they can demand what- 
ever prices they please. 

The result is that things in India have 
become so expensive, that ensigns and others 
with an income of £250 or £300 perarnum, 
simply cannot live on it, and must get into 
debt. The price of everything has risen, 
grain is much dearer, the wages of servants 
have all been raised, also house rent, and 
every necessary and luxury. Added to this, 





a sojourn in the plains, for a number of hot 
weathers consecutively, with the heat so fear- 
ful that soldiers die in their barracks from it, 
makes life insufferable. You have cholera also 
raging, and if you are free from this scourge, 
intermittent fever is generally about, and 
carries off hundreds of victims. Again, you 
are forced to remain a prisoner in the house 
from seven a.m. to seven p.m.; for if you 
venture out sun stroke is frequently the result. 
The monotony and weariness of a long hot 
weather is something appalling, and makes 
one feel quite tired of life. A young man 
coming outto this country, full of youth, health, 
and happiness, soon loses all. .In a few 
years, if he is forced to remain in the plains 
for want of means to go to the hills, his 
face becomes drawn and old-looking, and 
all that bright and youthful appearance is 
gone. 

O all ye wealthy ones of high rank and 
degree, who visit India in the cold weather, 
when its climate is better than an Italian 
winter—when the large military contonments 
look so bright and picturesque, with the Mall 
crowded with carriages and equestrians, the 
band playing, and the pretty fresh-painted bun- 
galows of the officers, with theirflower-gardens 
in front, dotted about here and there—you 
no doubt think it all most charming, and go 
away exclaiming India is not half such a bad 
place after all! But stop, my noble friend, and 
visit this beautiful place again in May or 
June, when the atmosphere is red and lurid, 
the temperature a furnace, the hot winds 
blowing clouds of dust into your face, when 
not a blade of grass is to be seen, and the 
whole country presents an appearance of 
being scorched up; go and enter one of the 
bungalows you thought so pretty, but no 
longer so now ; inside it is just like a vault— 
so dark you cannot distinguish an object, and 
so damp from the tatties one is compelled to 
keep in constant use. You ask for the in- 
mates, and are informed they are all asleep. 
Outside the place seems like a city of the 
dead, not a creature is to be seen stirring, 
for even the natives will not venture out in 
such heat unless compelled to do so. 

A month later, about the end of June, when 
the rains commence, the temperature changes 
fromthe intense dry heat to a most depressing 
damp, steamy heat ; I can only liken it toa 
vapour bath. One feels quite exhausted by 
this sweating weather. The changes of 
temperature at this time of the year are most 
sudden and variable, for one moment it may 
be most uncomfortably hot, and at another, 
when the rain falls, and a breeze springs up, 
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graveyard, I cou!d hear the firing going on|Sindiah at the Taj. We left our house at 
over the grave of some poor soldier. It was}9 p.m., and being a large party, three 
a very sad time altogether. Death comes so| carriages were waiting to convey us to the Taj 


who died were perhaps perfectly well in the|the crush of carriages and vehicles of all 
morning, and before night would be dead,| sorts was so great that for a mile we had to 
and actually buried. Two and three hours is| walk the horses, and at one part were 
often the length of the illness. 


for it was told me by one of the medical| gateway leading into the gardens; we dis- 
officers who attended the man. It is the| mounted and ascended a broad flight of 
custom in India to send out fatigue parties| steps, and after going through the second 
composed of European soldiers to dig graves,| archway the sight that burst upon us was 
and have them ready when an epidemic} beautiful beyond conception. The gardens 
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so cold that you are glad to put on a warm| breaks out. Cholera was prevalent at the 
cloak. These sudden changes make the|time, and there was a poor man in the 
rains the most unhealthy time of the year.| hospital who had it so severely that he was 
They sorely try the constitution, and are the} not expected to live till the evening. The 
main cause of fever and cholera. fatigue party, which consisted of four men, 
Vegetation grows at a tremendous rate ;| were therefore digging a grave in antici- 
the country which a week before was arid| pation of his certain decease, when one of 
and burnt up, becomes beautifully green ;| them suddenly threw down his spade, and 
the small bushes and ddé plants in the|said he felt ill, and could not work any more. 
jungles grow many feet high before the rains} The fact was, he was stricken down by 
are Over ; grass springs up so rapidly that it| cholera, and had to be carried to the hospital, 
is a matter of difficulty to keep it down and | where he died in a few hours, and that even- 
prevent it spreading over the roads. All| ing was buried in the very grave he was dig- 
kinds of creepers grow to an immense size ;| ging for his comrade, who, strange to say, 
trees begin to sprout, and are soon covered| recovered. How little did the poor man 
with dense foliage ; in fact, the effect is per-| think he was actually helping to make his 
fectly magical, and is as if one had been| own grave ! 
suddenly transported from the Sahara to} Iam thankful to say that at this time I had 
a most beautiful and fertile country. not that morbid fear and real terror of cholera 
But, with all its beauty, there are serious| that some years later seized me, and I could 
disadvantages in this rapid growth of vegeta-| not understand people when they confessed 
tion. After heavy and continuous rain, the|to me that dread of cholera was one of their 
water rests for days on the ground, causing} great weaknesses, and do what they could 
the fallen leaves from the trees and the! they were unable to combat against it. It 
grass to decay, and send forth the most| was some years later, as I have already re- 
poisonous exhalations, which in time become | marked, that this uncomfortable feeling got full 
not only disagreeable, but most prejudicial | possession of me, and I will tell you in a few 
to health, causing malarious and dangerous| pages later on how this came about. In the 
fevers. year 1866 I visited Agra, where a grand 
At this season of the year that dreadful} “ durbar” was held, and where the Governor- 
scourge cholera generally makes its appear-| General, the native princes, and nearly every 
ance, and when its advent is announced in ajone of note and distinction in India, were 
large station there isa general panic. The| present, and about 14,000 troops of all 
regiments which are attacked are at once|arms; from morn to night it was one whirl 
ordered out into camps. It is a pitiable sight| of gaiety and excitement—grand reviews, 
to see the poor British soldiers, perhaps on a| sham fights, dinners, balls, fetes, and dur- 
pouring wet morning, marching along with| bars. I went to them all, and never enjoyed 
worn and anxious countenances, and every | anything so much in my life. Amongst many 
now and then one of their number falling|things I must mention two events,—one 
on the ground stricken with the fearful) charmed and delighted me, and for costli- 
plague, and carried away in a doolie. When| ness, beauty, and grandeur I may never hope 
I first came out to India I was stationed at | to see the like again ; and the second was 
M——,, where cholera was raging. ‘Twenty-| very different, for I was nearly run down by 
five men would sometimes die in a day, and| cavalry. Now to describe the former. It 
often of an evening, when driving past the|was a grand /ée given by the Maharajah 
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suddenly in cholera; many of the soldiers| gardens, but long before we reached them 


obliged to stand still for a considerable 
The following event actually occurred,|time. Albeit at last we reached the large 
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were one blaze ; thousands of lights, close as;and surmounted by Cupids, temples, and 
they could be packed, were arranged in every | cornucopias,—even the most insignificant 
possible way on framework, so as to form|of which would be considered a splendid 
the most lovely designs, and here and there} bridal cake. The guests were able to take 
proclaiming in flaming letters, “ Welcome to | away a memento of the evening, in the shape 
the Taj,” “God save the Queen,” “ Happi-| of one of those pretty cake ornaments. It 
ness and prosperity to all,” and other designs, | must be remembered that this /ée was given 
We stood on a flight of steps corresponding | by a native prince, and they are justly re- 
with those we had ascended on the other side | puted for their lavish expenditure on sueh 
of the archway. In front of us was a large | entertainments, and certainly on this occasion 
reservoir of water, in the form of a long| nothing that money could procure was 
broad canal, running up the centre of the | wanting. 

garden, in which several fountains equidistant} A curious incident occurred during the 
from each other were playing, with thousands | | evening, of which I was an eye-witness. One 
of lights arranged round them, and also many | ‘of the chief ministers of the Maharajah 








floating in the water. On each side of the | 
canal was a pavement fringed with flowering | 
shrubs, anda line of dark cypresstrees. These | 


latter were beautifully illuminated with hun-| 
At the end of this | 
|All of a sudden the silk broke, and down 


dreds of coloured lamps. 
pavement was an immense white marble 


platform, from the centre of which rose in| 
all its gigantic splendour and glory, and with | 
its unparalleled beauty, the vast tomb of) 


“Shah Jehan.” The magnetic light played 
on its magnificent dome of pure white) 
marble, and on its fairy-like minarets, | 
turrets, and towers, and made conspicuous | 


the groups of lovely flowers and leaves) 
wrought in mosaics, and formed of jasper, | 
and various | 
The broad ‘fine river | 
| turban. 
form’ im rear of the ‘Taj, displayed from | 


cornelian, agate, goldstone, 
coloured crystals. 
Jumna, running just below the marble plat- 


its opposite bank the most beautiful pyro- | 
technical designs, such as an illuminated en- | 
campment of tents, or castellated fort, | 
which. suddenly exploded,—crowns, Prince | 
of ’ Wales’s 


Brilliant flotillas of lights came floating 


down the beautiful blue river, while dotted | scuttle.” 


here’ and there solitary stars could be| 
seen gliding away till lost in the distance. | 

Crosses, crescents, ‘circles, every strange and | 
fantastic shape of framework, in which} 
coloured lights were placed, were moving) 
on the water. Besides this, the sweet seed 
tones of the military bands, the lovely dresses | 
of the ladies; the’ bright uniforms’ of the | 
officers,’ and the ‘hundréds of gaily attired 
natives, all formed’ a tableau of surpassing 
beauty, and one which' once seen can never 
fade from memory. The supper, which alone 
cost 343,000, was of' the most superb and 
recherche description. All the plate-glass and 
lmen were new, and bought for the occasion. 
There were over a hundred enormous cakes, 
richly ornamented with figures and flowers, | 








feathers, and various other | 
things, accompanied by showers of rockets. | 


Sindiah had round his neck a lovely neck- 
lace of large emeralds ; it was attached to- 
gether merely by silk drawn through holes 
which had been made in each of the stones, 
and was fastened at the back of the neck. 


fell the emeralds in all directions amongst 
the crowd, who of course immediately did 
their best to get as many of these precious 
stones as they could; and, judging from what 
I saw, the poor minister must have lost more 
than half the gems. I must mention this 
| contretemps occurred outside the garden, 
and among a crowd of idle lookers on. 

Our host, Sindiah, was very plainly dressed 
—all in white—and with no jewels whatever, 
except one large diamond on the side of his 


I noticed among other people of note the 
dear little lady, the Begum of Bhopal. She 
| is very short, and not like a queen in appear- 
iance. She was attired in a grey kind of 
| gown, with an old-fashioned tippet crossed 
over her chest, and fastened at the waist 
behind. Her bonnet was well over the face, 
and had a peak just like a Quakeress’s * coal- 
She is the best and one of the 
|most enlightened of the princesses of India, 
| She has ever been noted for her appreciation 
ofthe English, and does her utmost to intro- 
duce European enterprise and civilization 
into her states. 

Now for the second incident in which I 
|was nearly extinguished. I returned from 
the Governor-General’s ball at three im the 
morning, and at six rose and mounted my 
horse. It was a cold and wet morning, the 
sun had not risen, and my friend and myself 
felt sleepy and fatigued, and very much dis- 
inclined foraride. However we got on our 
horses, and cantered away over a broad, soft 
road, with lovely trees on each side of it, 
nearly meeting overhead. Birds of every 
hue and size were carolling on the branches, 
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and a delicious cold breeze blowing in our 
faces, which made us soon fresh and invigor- 
ated, and by the time we reached the parade- 
ground, where a grand sham fight was to take 
place, ourfour-mile canterhad been thoroughly 
enjoyed, and had done us all the good in 
the world. The troops were on the ground 
when we arrived, and a great number of 
equestrians of both sexes. Sir William 
Mansfield, now Lord Sandhurst, soon after 
rode up with his staff. Shortly after came 
Lord Lawrence, then native princes on horse- 
back, and many on elephants. At seven 
o’clock the battle commenced. It was a 
very pretty sight indeed, but we lost much 
by the smoke and dust. The cavalry charges 
were splendid, as the troopers went at such a 
pace, and kept a perfect line. It was capital 
fun to watch the elephants ; for no sooner did 
the booming of the guns commence than they 
became terrified, and rushed about in all 
directions, the Mahouts vainly doing their 
utmost to stop them, by beating them un- 
mercifully on the head with large iron bars. 
The elephants were beyond control, and 
became frantic. They rushed amongst the 
carriages and horses, causing a panic among 
the latter, some of which became unmanage- 
able, and ran off with their riders. Other 
elephants ran among the tents, and got 
entangled in the tent-ropes, the howdahs 
moving from side to side, making the occu- 
pants feel most anxious and uncomfortable. 
It was a truly ludicrous sight, at which none 
of us could refrain from laughing heartily. 
Being on horseback we were able to see a 
good deal of the manceuvres; when the 
smoke cleared off we could also follow them 
up ; but doing this was rather hazardous, 
for the cavalry were apt to charge down 
upon us before we could see them or get 
out of their way when enveloped in dust 
and smoke. In galloping across the field I 
got detached somehow from the rest of my 
party, and as the smoke was very dense just 
then, I thought I would wait where I was 
till it cleared off. I scarcely came to this 
determination when I heard the charge 
sounded, and at the same instant the rapid 
approach of horses in my direction. Quick 
as thought I touched my horse with the 
whip, who immediately galloped forward, and 
I was in great hope I might yet escape ; but, 
alas ! all my efforts were in vain, for on look- 
ing back I discovered to my dismay the 
cavalry were just behind me, tearing along 
at full charge. 

Nohope! what am I to do now? I inter- 
nally exclaimed. Stand perfectly still, reason 


seemed to whisper. I reined up my horse in 
an instant. Nearer and nearer they came. I 
instinctively placed my disengaged hand to 
my ear to shut out the noise of the rushing 
steeds, I saw the clouds of dust passing over 
my head, I heard the heavy thud of the 
horses’ hoofs and the jingle of the swords, 
Now they are on me! I shut my eyes, and 
when I opened them I found to my joy that, 
instead of being crushed and trodden down, 
as I expected, they had opened their ranks, 
and though I was in the very midst of them, 
the whole regiment passed on the right and 
left of me, some of the horses just grazing 
me as they did so, and others being pulled 
by main force as they came up to where I 
stood, the lances shooting out around me 
in all directions. It is a marvel I was not 
transfixed by some of them, for the troopers 
had enough to do to manage their horses, 
and prevent their running me down, so that 
they forgot all about their lances, and held 
them in any position, and pointed all ways. 
I never was in such a predicament, and felt 
most heartily thankful when the last trooper 
rushed past me, and I was allowed once 
more to rejoin my party. For ten days the 
gaieties continued, and by the time they 
were over, I felt more than surfeited, and 
quite knocked up. The troops had been so 
crowded together that cholera had broken 
out amongst some of the regiments, past 
whose lines I used to ride and drive daily. 

I was heartily glad when the hour of my 
departure for Agra arrived, and we drove 
down to the railway station, but the train was 
so unpunctual in starting that we had to walk 
up and down the platform for some time. At 
length the bell sounded and we took our 
places, but instead of going straight on we 
kept shunting backwards and forwards, which 
I found very worrying and harassing. The 
morning, too, was close, and a thick blue 
vapour was hanging over the place. At last, 
however, we went off, but I had scarcely gone 
five minutes when suddenly a dreadful faint- 
ness came over me, my lips became blue, and 
I felt icy cold ; in fact, every symptom of 
cholera set in. We had a little brandy in the 
carriage, which I took, but it did meno good. 
In a quarter of an hour we arrived at the next 
station where the train was to stop a few 
minutes. I was so weak when I got out 
I could scarcely stand, and had to be sup- 
ported. Fortunately, there was a small dis- 
pensary, and an apothecary at the station, 
who gave me a strong draught of laudanum 
and other spirits, and ordered hot water for 





my feet. I found the latter give me! some 
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relief : at first the water felt quite cold, though | 
it was as hot as possible; but after a little 
time my feet began to get warmer and lose 
that icy feeling. My companion thought I 
had better remain behind, and not go on by 
the train ; but I could not bear the idea 
of remaining a night in such a wretched, deso- 
late place, and was determined to proceed ; 
so he went up to the station master, and told 
him that a passenger was seriously ill, and 
asked him to delay ringing the bell fora few! 
minutes. The station master happened to be 
a most civil and obliging man, and actually | 
kept the train waiting between five and ten 
minutes for me, and told me not to beanxious, | 
as he would not ring the bell till he got me} 
into the carriage. We travelled all day, and | 
at ten o’clock at night reached our destination. 
I was very ill most of the time, and I think it 
was only the laudanum draught that checked 


the disease and prevented it coming to a 
crisis. 

Since that day I have had the greatest 
horror of cholera. “ A fellow-feeling makes 
one wondrous kind,” and I can now pity 
and sympathize with those who have a dread 
of this awful scourge. I have seen this feel- 
ing get such possession of some people, that 
if you merely mention that cholera has 
broken out in the station they will immediately 
become paralyzed with fear, which is strongly 
depicted in their countenances by the lips 
becoming blue and the face pallid and ghastly, 
and restoratives have been found necessary 
to revive them. Others, again, will remain 
and attend to the sick and bear up bravely, 
though they are feeling most wretchedly ill 
all the time. When once you really get a dread 
of cholera, I should say it was almost an im- 
possibility to cast it off ever afterwards. 
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I.— WEEDING BY MOONLIGHT. 


T +. 


the shape of fish, well wrapped up in leaves, 
and ostentatiously baked in the oven. So, 














Tue Tekama clan anciently dwelt at Karanga,|too, of native puddings usually made of 
on the north-east of Mangaia. They origi-| banana, taro, and cocoa-nut. Hundreds of 
nally came from Vaiiria, an inland district of} new cocoa-nut leaf baskets were plaited, to 
Tahiti. The first resting-place of these| enable the guests the more conveniently to 
fugitives was Atin ; but being expelled that| carry away their respective divisions of food. 








island they sailed for Mangaia, where they | 
were well received. Marrying women of| 
the island, they ultimately became formidable 
in point of numbers. At last they devised a 
notable expedient for obtaining possession of 
the entire island. 

Close to the frowning rocks, some hundreds 
of feet high, was a large taro-path called 
Puamata. It should be weeded; and the 
weeding should be done by moonlight—a 
favourite time with the natives, on account 
of the delicious coolness after a sultry day. 
The leading men of the different districts 
were invited to assist. None refused the in- 
vitation, as it was announced that a great 
feast was in preparation, and no native 
neglects to attend to eating and drinking. 

The preparations for the feast went on day 
by day; butit afterwards transpired that the 


fish was secretly devoured by the Tekama | 


tribe, pieces of green wood being cut into 


Such a feast had not yet been seen, 

On the appointed beautiful moonlight 
night, the visitors from the different districts 
slowly assembled for the proposed weeding. 
| But the real purpose of the Tekama was a 
very different one, each individual being 
|secretly armed with a light club or a small 
war-axe easily hidden in the dress, When 
the first party of six or eight made their 
appearance, the men of the Tekama clan 
feigned to be diligently weeding. Under 
| the pretence of a cordial greeting they went 
through the reru ¢aki or frightful Mangaian 
war-dance, in which the performers leap 
wildly into the air, slay imaginary foes, and 
wind up with a wild prolonged’ yell. In 
doing this they contrived to surround their 
guests, and then without the slightest warn- 
jing dealt them death-blows on the head. 
|The screams of the victims was lost in the 





| prolonged final yell of the war-dance. 
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In this novel fashion, under the mask of } 
warm friendship, several arrivals were entirely | 
disposed of. It is believed that a great | 
number were killed that night. The slain 
were either hastily covered with the long 
grass of the taro patch, or summarily trodden | 
down in the mire. 

Unluckily for the murderers, as one party 
arrived within a hundred yards of the tragic 
scene, a bit of rising ground concealing them 
from the sight of the Tekama, they distinctly 
heard a death-shriek after the cessation of the 
war-dance. They immediately turned back 
and fled to their homes, everywhere spreading 
the news of the treachery of the Tekama. 

Next day the surviving male population of 
the island under Tirangoassembled to avenge 
the death of the friends. They did not find 
the Tekama unprepared for battle. The 
spot chosen by them is excellent for the pur- 
pose of defence. On either side of their 
entrenchments were miry taro patches. At 
the back is the narrow path for flight to the 
desolate rocks, where they would be safe for 
a while if defeated. But despite these na- 
tural advantages the Tekama were routed in 
this fight, known as the-battle of Rangiue. 
In their flight to the rocks they threw aside all 

their valuable iron-wood weapons. The first 
anxiety of their chief upon collecting his now 
broken clan for a second engagement some 
time afterwards, was to provide a new supply 
of spears and clubs. Unable to obtain iron- 
wood of the requisite size and length, they 
cut down “ mariri,” trees; spears made from 
which are as sharp-pointed as the best iron- 
wood, but exceedingly brittle. This great 
undertaking accomplished, they gave battle 
again at Putoa, but lost great numbers, on 
account of the ill quality of their weapons. 

Once more the scattered remnants of the 
fallen tribe made a desperate stand. This 
time it was at Maungarua; the attacking 


** Pokia, e Tane-kai-a, te taunna i Puamata, | 
Pokia, pokia, pokiae! Era tokovaru ! 
Kua pau uate tauna o Tekama 
I te umu Aitu. 
Takina, ¢ Tongaiti, te vairakau, 
A ngaa te kano i te kava. 
A mate! a mate!! 
Rumakina e! Era tokoiva! 
Kua pau ua te tauna o Tiroa 
I te umu Aitu. 





* Tirango the leader of the attack in the battle on 
the following day. For his bravery he was afterwards 
declared temporal ‘lord of Mangaia.” ; 

¢ Priest of Tane Ngakiau, offered in sacrifice to 





Rongo about the time when the tribe to which he 


party divided themselves into two companies, 
so that whilst the fragment of the Tekama 
was engagec in front, the others taking an 
apparently impracticable path attacked the 
bewildered foe in the rear. Thus there was 
no chance whatever of escape. Almost every 
male of the tribe was slain ; the women being, 
according to custom, reserved for the victors. 
Thus the famous weeding, with which the 
name Tekama is indelibly associated in the 
Mangaian mind, became the cause of the 
speedy and utter destruction of the clan. 

The bodies of those treacherously slain by 
the Tekama were allowed to rot in the mud 
of the taro patch. ‘The one great taro patch 
now forms two, and is kept well planted, as 
though it had never been a graveyard. But 
the natives of that district superstitiously be- 
lieve that at the full of the moon, when the 
unsuspecting guests were slain and sunk 
there, the water assumes a blood-red appear- 
ance! At my visit I noticed a quantity of 
curious grass with a deep-red tint. My aged 
guide remarked that this grass grows rankly 
only where human blood has been shed! 
Since that day I have seen abundance of the 
same sort of grass in various parts of the 
island where no such crime as ¢ fauna i 
Puamata” (“the slaughter at Puamata”) was 
ever committed. 

The date fixed for these events by the most 
intelligent natives is the period immediately 
preceding the first «wmu Aitu for the ex- 
tirpation of the worshippers of Tane, which 
would be about 300 years ago. 

It is said that one or two young children 
survived the destruction of the tribe, and 
amalgamated with their mother’s clan, the 
Tongans. 

The following extract from the war-dirge 
in honour of Tuopapa (cé7ca 1790) refers to 
this moonlight weeding, and to the two ovens 
for the destruction of the Aitu :-— 


Alas for Tane-devoured-of-fire ; and those at Puamata, 
Caught, slain, and buried in the mud, eight at a time! 
Hence the overthrow of the Tekama. 
Weep for the fiery ovens ! 
Lead on, brave Tongan,* thy warriors. 
Break through the centre of the enemy. 
Death to you! death toyou!! 
Hurl them. in, nine at a time ! 
The entire tribe of Tiroat has perished 
In those fearful ovens. 


ministered was thrown ‘‘nine at a time” to the 
flames. 

It was evidently believed in 1790 that the destruc- 
tion of the Tekama and the fiery ovens were events 
not far apart. 
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1L+A DRESS OF FEATHERS; AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT, 


Ivrru, nephew to Rangi, collected a number 
of friends, and at Tangikura gave battle to 
Matataukiu and Tamatapu, in the vain hope 
of avenging the treacherous slaughter of the 
Aitu or good tribe, Ivitu’s party of 140 was 
defeated ; the leader and most of, his. war- 
riors, perished. 

_ In the heat of the conflict two of the van- 
quished ,escaped unhurt to the rocks of 
Teyaenga on the north of the island, which, 
unlike the wild home of Rori, in after days 
in the east, are everywhere. covered with the 
densest tropical yegetation. Lofty forest 
trees of various kinds, overshadow smaller 
plants, and ,beautiful ;creepers everywhere 
hide the naked rock from view. At mid.day 
it is twilight, and the painful silence of the 
primeval forest is pleasantly relieved by the 
occasional twittering, of drowsy birds. On 
one occasion the writer, having lost his way, 
wandered about, for hours amongst these 
rocks and trees, and only gained the interior 
by walking opposite to the setting sun. In 
the patches of soil between the stones a 
considerable variety of wild food grows, 
Amongst these. is the mdrarau, or sweet 
yam, which tastes like the sweet potato; 
also the noble indigenous true yam (ui 
farai); in addition to the ordinary panda- 
-hus, wong, and ather edible but inferior 
fruits, 

This magnificent hiding-place, nowhere 
less than two miles wide, extends for several 
miles, but there are only two places where 
fresh water can be obtained. One of these 
is so exposed as to be of little use to. a poor 
fugitive ; the well-protected perennial foun- 
tain was close to the hiding-place of. Uriite- 
pitokura, and his father Temoaakaui.. Any 
one may trace the course of the stream 
under the vast pile of rocks from the neigh- 
bouring valley; but the secret pathway by 
which the fugitives descended from their 
eyrie to fill their calabashes is unknown, 
having been built up so lately as 1846. The 
sense of security induced by Christianity 
causes such knowledge to die: out, save in 
tradition. 

The home of these hermits, which bears 
the name of the son, is a tolerably wide cleft 
between the rocks, close by the secret road 
to the deep fountain, The overhanging 
rock forms a convenient roof, whilst the 
dried. leaves of the Barringtonia* and other 


* The flowers of the Barringtonia speciosa are very 


trees made a soft bed for father and son. 
From the extreme end they could by moon- 
light feast their eyes with a view of the fertile 
valley of Tevaenga, with ranges. of pleasant 
hills in the distance. The cavé is at a con- 
siderable height from the ground-; the rocks 
being perpendicular, they were safe from sur- 
prise on that. side. »: 

They had one faithful friend,—an aunt of 
Uniitepitokura: She alone was'in the secret 
of their hiding-place,' and at dusk would 
occasionally bring a basket: of cooked food, 
which was hoisted up by: means: of a long 
rope made of hibiscus bark. ‘It is‘ wonder- 
ful thing that for the period ‘of four years she 
should have continued to feed these fugitives 
without betraying her secret. 

These occasional supplies were, of course, 
supplemented by what they could’ collect in 
the forest.. During those four weary years of 
exile they did not once venture into the 
interior. 

Amongst the rocks of that part of the 
island there was at that time abundance of 
beautiful birds. . Two or three varieties of 
the pigeon ; several sorts of sea-roving birds, 
who incubate in the stones and hollow trees 
of that part of the island; besides the true 
wood pecker and the linnet. The bird most 
easily caught by Uriitepitokura and Temoa- 
akaui was the Zi¢i. (so called from its cry). 
In the month-of December it leaves its bur- 
rowings in the red mountain soil, and comes 
to the rocks near the sea to fatten its young 
on small fish. By day it hides in holes and 
sleeps. The hunter has only to call at the 
entrance to the dark cave in a plaintive tone, 
£& titi e,than the foolish bird, imagining it 
to be the voice of its mate, comes out of 
its secure hiding-place, and, dazzled by the 
unwelcome light, allows itself to’ bé caught 
by the hand. In size and colour it closely 
resembles ‘the dove, but the breast is of a 
light yellow. 

Unlike Rori, they ate * all they could 
catch, carefully collecting the best feathers 
in the driest part of their cave. ‘They were 
in great want of warm clothing, but dared 
not beat out the bark of the banyan tree 
growing on the neighbouring rocks, for fear 
of being discoyered by their foes in the in- 
terior. A noble substitute was. at length 


wounds ; the fruit when grated furnishes a powerful 
fish poison ; the timber makes the best canoes. 

* Rori regarded these same birds as minor divini- 
ties. To one family the'cvad was sacred,'to another 
not.. To one the centipede, to another not: To one 


the pretty blackbird was an embodiment of his god, 





beautiful. 


Its broad glossy leaf is used for dressing 


to another the same bird was food. 
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devised,—they would manufacture dresses of | the fear of being clubbed: to death at: their 
birds’ feathers! Of feathers they had abun- | first appearance in the interior was removed. 
dance, but how to work them into a dress ?| But of what avail would this be:without the 
In the rocks of Tevaenga grow the best and friendship of some chief to supply them with 
longest oronga ( Urtica argentea) for the manu- | food and a plot ofland? Their surviving re- 
facture of fish-nets. This plant usually |latives were slaves of the conquerors, and 
grows out of the very stones under the | could only pity them by stealth. 
shadow of lofty trees, They stripped off a| But Temoaakaui was not destined to en- 
quantity of this bark, and carefully scraping | joy the reward of his incessant toil; for in 
it, exposed it to the sun by day and dew by |the last year of their residence in the 
night until fit for use. The custom of the | makitia (rocks) he sickened and died of priva- 
natives is to twist this bark into twine with | tion and anxiety, for their supplies came no 
the palm of the hand upon the bare thigh,|more. Ere he died he revealed to his sonia 
With this string the hermits of Tevaenga|plan he had devised to insure his safety. 
ingeniously wove together the beautiful | About a mile from their solitary home on ‘the 
white, green, blue, and yellow feathers of the | margin of the forest was the principal path- 
birds they had eaten. This cloth was|way to the beach, by which those in the 
doubled, in form like a sheet, with a slit to | interior obtained their occasional supplies -of 
admit the head of the wearer. Sucha dress |sea-water and fish. Midway lay a pile of 
would be called a “puta of feathers. Thus |rocks close to the narrow and rugged path 
clothed, father and son could defy the cold | where Uriitepitokura should conceal. himself 
of winter, and the frequent heavy showers of |and watch patiently those passing, until a 
the tropics. |suitable young person should attract his 
Two grand head-dresses were subsequently | notice. Two small eye-like apertures * in the 
made of feathers. The shape was conical, | stone would enable him to see without being 
and bore the name of fare piki.. This | himself observed. To the girl that pleased 
was the nearest approximation to.  our/his fancy he should offer marriage, and the 
“crown ” existing in their language. . Cap-| possession of all their accumulated trea- 
tain Cook refers to these head-dresses of | sures, 
gay feathers interwoven with fine cize¢, The} In the interior lived Akamarama, con- 
finishing touch was the insertion of a number | sidered to be a great beauty. Her parents 
of the long red tail-feathers of the tropic |were very proud of her, and compelled the 
bird, . Such a prize was considered to be | fair,one to noo are pana,i.e. to live entirely 
well worth fighting for. |inside a house specially erected for the pur- 
Rori worked in wood and stone; these | pose, in order to blanch her complexion and 
fugitives excelled in the manufacture of fine | fatten her against the day when a certaingrand 
and valuable fish-nets. ‘The palm was given | dance should come.off. The. object contem- 
to, the zariki, which is invariably six yards | plated by the parents was an eligible marriage 
long and four wide, The meshes are so/|with some young chief. 
small that only the very tip of the fngercan| The great requisites of a Polynesian 
be admitted. Such, valuable heirlooms are | beauty are to be fat and as fair as their dusky 
only used on grand occasions. The making | skins will permit. To ensure this, favourite 
of one such net might well occupy father and | children, whether boys or girls, were regularly 
son for a whole year. fattened and imprisoned till nightfall, when a 
It is said that two xariki nets were com- | little gentle exercise was permitted. If re- 
pleted by Uriitepitokura and his father, with | fractory, the guardian would even whip the 
the express purpose of purchasing the protec- | culprit for not eating more. Songs were 
tion of some powerful chief. No serf dared |made in honour of the fair one on occasion 
possess such valuable property. Their com- of her début. 
mendable diligence was shown by the pre-| Now Akamarama_ had grown tired of this 
paration of five other fine nets, of inferior | fattening process. One day she was left in 
value and only two yards long, called Aukuti. | the care of an easy-going old uncle. The 
They then set to work upon a coarse long net | wilful girl thought this a favourable opportunity 
(six yards in length) known as a /afa, and used | 
daily in times of peace to catch larger fish. The | * A year or two ago a native of this district, accus- 
making of all these nets, a fortune still in the | tomed with his friends to use this pathway to the 
eyes of a Mangaian, might well occupy two | ech by night for the gars of Meas 
men for a period of four years. | eyes, that he one day borrowed a sledge-hammer and 
The drum of peace had sounded, so that utterly demolished this natural curiosity. 
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to obtain a little liberty, though perchance at 
the expense of her complexion. Seizing the 
empty calabashes, she contrived to elude her 
guardian’s notice, and darted through the 
forest by the accustomed pathway to the sea. 

Here was Uriitepitokura’s opportunity; for 
finding her alone, he emerged from hiscurious 
hiding-place and followed the fair fat girl. 
Imagining that she was pursued by her uncle, 
she looked back, and to her astonishment 
saw a tall strange youth dressed in a magni- 
ficent “pula of feathers of many colours, 
surmounted by a magnificent head-dress. She 
had never before seen anything half so fine, and 
was lost in admiration, whilst the young 
hermit in a few words told his sad history and 
entreated her protection. He had priceless 
treasures ; they should all be the property of 
Akamarama andherfather, if she would marry 
him. 

She returned to her home and received the 





showed himself to the friends of the future 
wife, dressed up with special care in all the 
finery bequeathed to him. The fugitive was 
nothing loth to leave his old dwelling in the 
cleft of the rocks for a comfortable dwelling 
in the interior. But first he conducted his | 
new friends to his eyrie to fetch the nets, the 
other dress of feathers, not forgetting the 
wonderful conical hat. | 
To remove these treasures required the 

assistance of several strong men. At the 
home of Akamarama numbers had collected 
to see a man who had seemingly dropped 

down from the clouds. Uriitepitokura now | 
formally made a presentation of the nets, &c, 
to the father and uncle of his bride, as an 
equivalent for protection and food in the 
future, The gift was graciously accepted, 
and a small return present made to him as an 
inferior, in token of ratification of the agree- 
ment. One or two of the nets were that 


scolding she deserved for thus endangering|same Gay given to the paramount chief to 


her complexion ; but Akamarama flatly re-| 


secure his good-will and powerful aid in pro- 


fused to go on with the fattening process | tecting the slave. 


Daily altercations now took place with her| 
parents, who were amazed at the sudden| 


change that had come over their daughter. 
To various suggestions of marriage from her 
parents, she invariably turned a deaf ear. In 
despair they begged her to say whom she 


would marry (for a proposal of marriage may | 


emanate with propriety from a woman of rank 
to an equal or to an inferior). She now re- 
vealed her attachment to an exile inthe rocks 


on the outskirts of their own forest ; not for-| 


getting to dilate on his wonderful dress of varie- 
gated feathers, and the hint of still more pre- 
cious treasures of fish-nets! The astonished 
parents gave their entire but not unselfish 
consent. 

To-morrow, guided by their pretty daughter, 
they would fetch the hermit and arrange the 
marriage with him. A secret visit from 
Akamarama told all that had so auspiciously 
occurred, and removed all his fears. At 
the time appointed, Uriitpeitokura boldly 








Akamarama was led by her parents to the 
side of the bridegroom, who wished to put on 
her the beautiful dress that had been prepared 
for the happy occasion. But she would not 
consent ; she, however, gladly put on the fave 
piki or glorious head-dress so coveted in 
ancient times. They sat together on a piece | 
of the finest whitest native cloth, to receive 
the presents of admiring friends, to husband 
and wife separately. They then both partook 
of food in symbol of their future union, all 
present rejoicing in the good things provided 
for the occasion. Such only was the mar- 
riage ceremony of those days. Finally, tra- 
dition asserts that Uriitepitokura and Akama- | 
rama had no reason to repent their union in | 
afterdays, although denied the greatly coveted | 
gift of offspring. 

Such is the old story connected with the 
well-known “Cave of Uri-i-te-pito-kura,” | 
called in short “ 70-uri.” 

W. WYATT GILL. 


A FRAGMENT FROM THE SPANISH. 


THE dead leaves from their native tree 
Are borne the sport of every blast; 
And vanished dreams of what should be, 
And cherished hopes that faded fast, 

Are heart-leaves of life’s early morn 
From their loved stem for ever torn. 
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WORKING MEN’S HOMES. 


BY A DWELLER AMONGST THEM. 
Parr I, 


No subject has of late years excited more) markable for disorder, ignorance, and crime 
interest in all classes of the community than | as some would have us believe. No doubtin 
the one which heads this chapter. The|large cities, such as London, Liverpool, and 
habits, the manners, and even the dwellings | other thickly populated localities, the accusa- 
of these useful members of society have been | tion may hold good. 
discussed in Parliament, and brought under| Drunkenness, vice, and ignorance invari- 
the consideration of the rich and noble in |ably seek to hide in the most densely crowded 
the land. |neighbourhoods, spreading their baneful in- 
Perhaps nothing could have brought theory | fluence on those around them, and like a con- 
into practice so completely as the interest |cealed disease undermining the healthy tone 
evinced by two great philanthropists, the|of society, and circulating poison in endless 
Prince Consort and Thomas Peabody,—the | ramifications. 
former by his advice and example, the latter) But that this pitiable state of things does 
by his unparalleled munificence. not exist as a rule in the homes of working 
But while the improved dwellings which) men the writer can prove by actual observa- 
these benefactors to their race so earnestly | tion and experience; and the deep interest 
sought to secure for the working men of Eng-| she has felt in the discovery may perhaps be 
land are, and always will be, an inestimable} shared by the reader of the following state- 
boon to those who are fortunate enough to| ment of facts. 
obtain them, yet the comfort and happiness, Business led me during the latter months 
of a working man’s home do wo/ depend en-) of last year to take up my abode near the 
tirely upon the house he inhabits, how conve-| outskirts of a large town not many miles from 
nient soever may be its arrangements or) London, to be closer to a certain locality. 
picturesque its outlines. | Oa exploring the neighbourhood I found 
The prettiest of cottages may by misman-_| it consisted, withvery few exceptions, of streets 
agement present outwardly an aspect of dirt}or roads recently stolen from the- open 
and wretchedness, and the most convenient| country, and containing small but prettily 
of interiors be converted into a den of con-| built cottages, having gardens front and back, 
fusion and disorder from num2rous causes. | and surrounded by fields and meadows, and 
Among these causes stand foremost idle-| contiguous to a gentleman’s park. 
ness, intemperance,and other ruinous conduct; Up and down these ‘streets and roads I 
on the part of a husband, which as an inevi- | pursued my weary way looking in vain for the 
table consequence are followed by poverty, | welcomenotice, “ Apartments to let furnished.” 
ignorance, misery, and dirt. | At length, in despair, I turned up a street 
Yet these sad results are not always occa-| having no thoroughfare, the upper end being 
sioned by the faults of the husband, and we | closed by fields and a hedge. The houses 
must too often attribute the misery of his} here appeared similar, yet in some respects 
home to the mismanagement and helpless-! inferior to those I had already passed. Fields 
ness of a working man’s wife. ind waste ground formed the entrance to this 
Not only among the dwellers in cottage| humble locality, which I had hitherto felt a 
homes can this fact be recognised, but we/| strange reluctance toexplore. Yet I now al- 
see its effects as much in the families of men| most considered it my only chance of obtain- 
who earn their three or four hundred a year, |ing a temporary home. 
as in those of the mechanic with his twenty-| A gentle ascent led me about halfway up 
five shillings a week. | this unpromising street, which was formed on 
From a residence of nearly twelve months | the side of a rising ground. It contained 
in the midst of the families of working men, | about fifty houses, evidently built in detach- 
the writer can affirm that these honourable | ments of twos, threes, and even fives, by va- 
members of the community are not so re- | rious enterprising landlords, and such I atfter- 
IX. K 
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wards found to be the case. Though greatly 
resembling eachother in sizeand construction, 
there existed a slight difference in form and 
colouring, much more pleasing to the eye than 
the unbroken uniformity so conspicuous in 
some London suburbs. On arriving at about 
halfway to the enclosed distance I felt in- 
clined to turn back, and give up my quest for 
lodgings in such an out-of-the-world place, 
when I suddenly observed in the window of 
a house opposite to where I stood the wel- 
come announcement for whichI sought. I 
hastened to make the necessary inquiries, 
into the particulars of which I need not now 
enter. Suffice it to say that I engaged the 
clean and neatly furnished rooms on the spot, 
and was soon very comfortably housed in 
the small, homely, though pleasant cottage 
which was to be myhome for months. My busi- 
ness took me from the house every morning 
soon after breakfast, and I did not return till 
the dinner-hour, one o’clock. My afternoons 
were generally devoted to writing near my 
window, which was pleasant even in winter, 
and as spring and summer approached simply 
delightful. This employment, however, did 
not prevent me from observing with the 
deepest interest the ways and doings of those 
who were now my neighbours. I may safely 
say that I was not influenced by mere idle 
curiosity, and this fact my landlady appeared 
very soon to understand. The interest I felt 
was evident to her, and she answered all my 
questions respecting the names and occupa- 
tions of her nearest neighbours, as well as 
gave voluntary information about herself, with 
readiness and pleasure. She and her husband 
had resided in the cottage they now occupied 
for more than eleven years, and therefore no 
one could so easily supply the information I 
sought. It was not, however, till I had my- 
self been attracted by what I observed from 
my window that I questioned my landlady, 
and I can only testify with truth that I 
learnt while in my cottage home to admire 
and wonder at the real Christianity of these 
working men and their families, in more in- 
stances than one. 

The industry, frugality, self-denial, tender 
domestic love among themselves, and the 
sympathy and readiness to help each other in 
time of need, with their simple reliance upon 
God’s care and assistance in every trouble, 
would astonish those who look down upon 
these humble denizens of our land, and attri- 
bute to them every wickedness under the sun. 

No more striking example of the sympathy 
that exists among the poorer classes for each 


lady ;—to some extent, perhaps, too acutely 
felt by her, for a tale of sorrow or suffering 
among the neighbours, or even their relatives 
at a distance, would influence her manner 
and cloud her brow rather painfully, Yet to 
this fact I owe much of the information I 
obtained from her, for I could not refrain 
from asking the cause of this sorrowful aspect, 
and telling it to me, as she said, did her good. 


others, had real troubles of her own, against 
which she battled nobly. Her husband, after 
having been for many years coachman in a 
gentleman’s family, had lost his situation in 
consequence of failing health. Indeed, the 
painful cough and evident weakness of the 
man spoke too plainly of incipient consump- 
tion. Her own health was far from strong, 
yet by careful frugality she contrived to make 
her earnings at a sewing-machine and plain 
needlework sufficient to keep them from debt. 

In addition to this employment she waited 
upon me, prepared my meals as well as her 
husband’s, and kept the house in perfect order 
and cleanliness. 

My landlady was not singular in the dread 
of debt which exists among the working 
classes. Its influence in teaching them self- 
denial is very great, and the power they pos- 
sess of denying indulgence to the appetite 
would be almost an impossibility to those 
brought up to have every wish for good and 
wholesome food gratified. 

Yet to this very self-denial may be attributed 
the failing health and frequently fatal attacks 
of illness to which they are so subject. Many 
times my landlady has said to me when com- 
plaining of weakness, “I’ve eaten nothing 
to-day since breakfast, ma’am. I don’t feel as 
if I could touch cold mutton or cold bacon ; 
besides, I never care to eat my dinner alone 
without John.” 

“Why don’t you get yourself a mutton- 
chop?” I have said, to try her. 

* IT couldn’t afford it, ma’am, meat is so dear. 
I know I might get it on credit, for we’re well 
known at the butcher’s, but I won’t do that ; 
John and I made up our minds, when we 
married, never to have anything that we could 
not pay for at the time, and we’ve kept to it. 
La, ma’am, if I was to be in debt as some 
people are that I know of, I should never sleep 
in my bed.” 

All honour to the principle that dictated 


that all she or her husband wanted, to restore 
him, or to keep her in health, was the good 





other could be found than in my own land- 


afford to buy. 


My landlady, with all her sympathy for | 














these words ; and yet while she spoke I knew | 


and wholesome food which they could not | 
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Sometimes, but very seldom, I have pre-| I scarcely exchanged more than fifty words 
vailed upon my landlady to take a portion} with her husband, who was a quiet, reserved 
from my own simple dinner, and more than|man, bowed down with weakness, and the 
once I have set aside the remains of some consciousness that his hopes of regular em- 
little nicety untouched in the dish, saying that |ployment were at an end. Yet he would 
I should not require any more, that it was a|exert his utmost strength to do occasional 
pity to waste it, and soon. Yet I could see|work when opportunity offered, and I have 
that my landlady, who was the daughter of a |known him leave home in the morning soon 
small farmer, possessed a certain pride which | after five, without his breakfast, to earn a few 
made her shrink from accepting what ap-|shillings at livery stables in the town. 
peared to be the leavings of others. By chance, and not by conversation, I one 

To this pride, however, I then had nojevening discovered what supported him in 
doubt partly owed the safety of my own pos- |his hours of weakness and disappointment. 
sessions, which were as secure to these; I had heard, as I supposed, my landlord 
honest people as the money in my purse. and his wife come upstairs to bed, and having 

I soon discovered, however, that another | left some article in the parlour which I now 
and a higher motive actuated them,—they |required, I crept softly down stairs in the 
were living in the fear of God. In this fear} moonlight to fetch it. My landlady’s parlour 
they had trained their two sons, one nineteen, | door stood open, and glancing in I saw her 
the other fifteen years of age. At the time I| husband kneeling by a little rude sofa near 
engaged the apartments the eldest had been |the uncurtained window through which the 
for five years in situations of trust, one of| moonlight streamed. 
which he still retains. He left early inthe} My soundless footsteps had not been 
morning, came home regularly to his meals,|heard. I respected the “ prayer in secret” 
which his mother prepared for him, and paid | too greatly to risk disturbing it. I returned 
her punctually every week for his board. The|to my room without obtaining what I came 
younger, a bright intelligent lad, had and | for, feeling in my heart the truth of those 
still has a situation in London, from which he | words,— 
receives salary sufficient to clothe him most| ‘“ Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, 
respectably, and to supply him with pocket- | Lord, shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but 
money, as well as his board and lodging. he that doeth the will of My Father which is 

It was a pleasant sight, on the fortnightly | in heaven.” 

Sunday on which this youth was allowed to} I could not of course expect so favourable 
visit his parents, to see the brothers start off|an opportunity for discovering how far this 
for church together, respectably dressed, to | unobtrusive religion actuated other families in 
spend part of their day of rest in God’s/the neighbourhood, but I saw enough to con- 
house. vince me that in more than one instance this 
No quarrelling, no profane language, no | simple faith and the fruits which spring from 
coarse words did I ever hear in that humble | it were to be found among these industrious 
dwelling ; the boys had been educated at the | working people. 
parish day school, they had also attendedthe} During the first few months of my stay in 
Sunday school, and being bright and intelli- | the neighbourhood of which I write, the dark 
gent lads, were really well-informed for their | winter mornings obliged me to rise and dress 
station. High principles and rectitude of|by candlelight. My last act before descend- 
conduct were instilled into them at home, and | ing to breakfast is generally to draw up my 
yet the parents were plain, homely people, | blind and open the window. I was doing 
who ignored grammar, and made no preten-|SO On one occasion rather later than usual, 
sions of any kind. about a week after my arrival, when I ob- 

“We are plain working people, ma’am,”|served two young girls, apparently about 
the landlady would sometimes say, “‘ and don’t | fifteen or sixteen years of age, come from a 
want to stick ourselves up to be anything | cottage a little to the left of my window ; one 
else ;” and I quite believed her. of them carried books and copy-books, the 

The same characteristic distinguished their | other a small basket. 
religious sentiments. No ostentatious display,| Their dresses and winter jackets, though 
no canting phraseology to make people think | faded and worn, were neat and respectable- 
them religious; indeed, it was only in the | looking, and they started on their cold winter’s 
course of conversation that I discovered the | walk with quickness and energy, talking 
simple faith and earnest trust of this woman | pleasantly as they went. I saw them after 


which upheld her in all her troubles. 








this daily at the sane hour, and’ formed all | 
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manner of conjectures as to the duties which 
could call them out on a winter’s morning at 
a quarter past eight so regularly. 

They were not smart enough in their attire 
for dressmakers or shopwomen, neither would 
these engagements necessitate the appearance 
of books of any sort. 

The steady and modest behaviour of these 
young girls, and the punctual regularity with 
which they left home, sometimes wearing old 
grey waterproofs, and stepping out bravely 
through rain, snow, and sleet, interested me 
exceedingly, and at length determined me to 
apply for information to my landlady, 

** Oh yes, ma’am, I know who you mean,” 
she replied when I inquired about these 
young people ; “ they’re cousins : one of them 
is the eldest girl of Mrs. Lester, who lives at 
the cottage, and the other is her niece; they 


are 'pupil-teachers at St. James’ Schools in| 


the West Road.” ' 

*‘The West Road!” I exclaimed; ‘“ why, 
that must be nearly two miles from here.” 

*‘ Quite that, ma’am, and they walk it there 
I dare 
say you saw them carrying a basket, for they 
always take their dinner with them. — Polly, 
Mrs. Lester’s niece, has been nearly two years 
at it,and she’ll soon have a salary, I suppose. 
Hannah Lester is not fifteen yet, although 
she’s so tall.” 

* But how comes the niece to be here, has 
she no parents ?”’ I asked. 

“Her, mother is living, ma’am, but quite | 
away in the country, and so she pays a 
little money every week to her sister to let 
her live with her, that she may be near the 
schools. But la, she can’t afford much: how- 
ever, Mrs. Lester is quite satisfied, and even 
if the mother couldn’t pay anything, I’m sure 
she wouldn’t send Polly home.” 

“Ts Mrs. Lester a widow?” I asked. 

“ No, ma’am ; her husband works at a boot 
and shoemaker’s in the town, and she’s two 
children younger than Hannah. Haven't you 
seen her sometimes at the door speaking to 
the girls before they leave in the morning ?” 

“Yes, I have noticed a pale, careworn- 
looking woman in the garden sometimes,” I 
said. 

“Ah, yes, ma’am, she’s had her troubles 
too; her husband has bad health like mine, 
and she’s not strong, yet I know she gets up 
every morning early enough to have breakfast 
ready for the two girls, that they may be in 
time at the schools.” 

When alone I reflected on all this with 
surprise and pleasure ; excepting the family 
history of my landlady, I had _ scarcely 


noticed the dwellers around me, partly on 
account of the cold short days which kept 
them indoors, and partly from the idea that 
in such a neighbourhood I should find very 
little worth notice. 

The incident I have described was the first 
to arouse my attention, and as the spring 
and summer advanced I found how very 
erroneous had been the conclusion to which 
I had arrived in my ignorance. 

This hard-working woman with a sick hus- 
band, and no doubt small, or at least uncer- 
tain wages, possessed so greatly the domestic 
love which recognises eyery family tie, that 
she had for two years added to her cares, and 


sister’s child; just at the age, too, when her 
character and habits were forming. And here 
were the two young cousins, at a period of 
life when girls in other stations of life are 
| looking forward to the enjoyment of youthful 
pleasures and indulgences, rising early and 
dressing in the dark winter’s morning, and 
‘leaving home for a walk of nearly two miles 


studies. The fact that they must work for 
their daily bread is not always a sufficiently 
powerful motive in making even grown-up 
people industrious, and therefore all honour 
to these young girls who were so diligent in 


years to enable them to earn their living re- 
spectably. 
Teaching in these day schools is anything 


walk, yet they did not shrink from the task, 
but started every morning to their daily em- 
ployment with earnest energy and happy 
good temper, let the weather be what it 
might. 


certain doleful sounds which for a time rather 
disconcerted me. At last I was able to dis- 
tinguish the tones of a crazy, worn-out har- 
monium, which had most certainly forfeited 


anything but harmonious. 
that I chafed under this annoyance, till one 
bright day, when Mrs. Lester’s cottage door 
stood open, I could hear inexperienced 


of one of the “ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 
At once I knew that one of my young friends 
was practising for a purpose. She had no 
doubt discovered the value to herself of being 


a proper ambition was doing her best to 








all right to its name, for its productions were | 
I must confess | 


fingers bringing out with difficulty the notes | 


able to lead the singing in schools, and with | 


succeed. I closed my ears to the imperfec- | 


no doubt expenses, by taking charge of her | 


before nine o'clock, to be in time for their | 


acquiring the knowledge which was in after | 


After a while, on a Saturday afternoon and | 
sometimes on a Sunday, I became aware of | 











but easy work, especially after a two miles’ || 
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tions, and had the satisfaction before I left to | paining my landlady by a single doubt, but 
hear how greatly she had improved herself. |determined to use my own observation, at 
This little insight into the energy and in-|the same time hoping to verify her state- 
dustry which I have now every reason to | ments. 
believe exists among the families of theworking| In this, as time passed on, ‘I found ‘no 
classes, was but the first of many others | difficulty ; indeed, before many days had 
which came under my notice as the winter | elapsed after listening to my landlady’s ac- 
passed away, and spring and summer drew | count of her next door neighbours, a circum- 
near. stance occurred which to some extent con- 
Another striking proof of the industry of| firmed it. 
which mention has been made existed in| I was aroused early one Monday morning 
the family of my next door neighbour, and | by movements in a room adjoining mine in 
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perhaps came more immediately under my | Mrs. Soames’ cottage, and in consequence of 
own notice. Soon after my arrival I inquired | the thin wall which divided the houses I could 
of my landlady whether she could recommend | not only hear voices, but could almost dis- 
me a laundress. tinguish what was said. The movements 
“‘ Indeed I can, ma’am, one that you can | were evidently those of some person dressing 
depend upon,—Mrs. Soames. She lives next | in haste. 
door, and is a most industrious woman. We’ve} ‘Can anything be the matter ?” I thought ; 
been neighbours ever since she was left a/|“it must be very early.” I roused myself, 
widow with four children, and she washes so | lighted a match, and looked at my watch. A 
beautifully, and never loses anything There’s| quarter to five! What could it mean? Pre- 
a sister of hers lives up the street, and she’s a |sently I heard some one in the next house 
laundress and a widow too; God help the/go downstairs. A few moments passed, the 
poor things,” added my landlady, with | front door was opened and closed, and then 
reverence ; “and He has helped them, for/as footsteps echoed on the frozen road a 
between them they’ve got the washing of | boyish voice whistled a merry tune with mu- 
most of the best families in the neighbour- | sical correctness. 








hood.” I then remembered that Mrs. Soames had 
“Has the sister of Mrs. Soames any|a son who worked somewhere, but five o’clock 
children?” seemed a most unusual hour for a youth to 


“No, ma’am; but they've another sister | go to business, so I spoke of it to my land- 
in the country, who’s been ill for months, and | lady. 

Mrs. Hawkins has taken one of the children} ‘It was Jim Soames going to catch the 
to clothe and feed and bring up ; she’s about | workmen’s train, ma’am,” she said ; “it goes 
nine years old, and she’s been with her aunt |at 4.55. I’m sorry he disturbed you.” 

two years.” “ Oh that is of no consequence,” I replied, 

“And which sister shall I employ?” I} now I can account for it; but why is the 
asked. young man obliged to leave so early?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Soames, please, ma’am,” was} ‘He doesn’t do so every day, only on 
the reply; “ she’s more than ten years older | Mondays,” she replied. “ I'll tell you how it 
than Mrs. Hawkins, and she’s two boys and|is, ma’am. Jim’s master lives a long way 
a girl to get out into the world. The eldest, | from here, and he allows Jim to come home 
Kitty, is two-and-twenty, and such a treasure | on Saturday and stay till Monday, as long as 
to her mother! She irons beautiful; all the |he manages to get to business again by day- 
ladies’ white dresses and collars and sleeves | light on Monday morning, so he’s obliged to 
she has to do, and she’s singing all the time |get up in time for the workmen’s train, he’s 
as happy as a bird, whether she’s washing or | done it regular for two years. I don’t think 
ironing, or whatever she’s about. The eldest | he’s missed once.” 
boy’s got a situation as carpenter; and the| “What a comfort it must be to Mrs. 
youngest, he goesto school. Lizzy, the other|Soames to have her two eldest children so 
girl, is only thirteen ; but she’s a great help | steady and industrious !”’ I remarked. 
to her mother.” “Yes, ma'am, indeed it is; but she’s been 

While my landlady talked I began to feel|a good mother, and brought them up well, 
rather incredulous ; such descriptions as she|and that’s the only way,” replied my land- 
gave me of her neighbours belonged more to | lady. 
my ideas of a veritable Arcadia than to the} Ah, well, I thought as I walked to my own 
homes of England’s workers as I had heard | duties, it is the “only way” to bring children 
them pictured. However, I did not risk |up in the way they should go, and to make 
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home ‘attractive to them. Here was a youth 
of seventeen working steadily in the same 
situation fortwo years, and yet so fond of his 
home that he was willing to rise before: five 
o’clock;on a cold winter's morning, and brave 
snow, rain, and frost; in order that he might 
spend: his Sunday in the dear old home. 

I became acquainted after a time with many 
pleasing incidents connected with this family, 
but they rightly belong to a later period of 
my stay in the neighbourhood, and. will 
appear in due course, 

I soon, however, discovered from my own 
experience how well Mrs. Soames performed 
the work she’ had undertaken: for me, and 
also, that: her danghter Kitty wrote a neat 
hand and kept my weekly accounts correctly, 
never omitting to receipt and sign them with 
the date. | Several little matters also occurred 
to prove the truth of Mrs. Bowles’ testimony 
in their favour which passed under my own 
observation ; but as the spring approached I 
found that other of my neighbours were 
equally as worthy of notice as those who 
lived ‘next door to me. The sympathetic 
spirit evinced by my landlady was not a mere 
helpless display of feeling, but an active prin- 
ciple, and very successful in its results, I 
had am: opportunity of) proving this in the 
case of a family with which I became ac- 
quainted early in the spring. 

The winter months were passing away, and 
one afternoon in March the warm sun. and 
balmy air attracted the inmates from. their 
cottages, and set them: to work in their little 
gardens, 

As-I sat. writing at my open window that 
afternoon I noticed ata house opposite, a 
pretty but rather delicate-looking: young 
woman standing at the garden gate, with a 
child in her) arms, and another clinging to 
her skirts, and I was struck with the extreme 
neatness of her dréss, and the glossy smooth- 
ness\of her dark braided hair. 

From its mistress Iglanced at the cottage, 
and noticed with pleasure that the windows 
as well as the curtains and blinds were bright 
and clean, arid also that pretty, tasteful orna- 
ments stood on a table néar the window in 
the’ parlour, which could boast of chintz cur- 
tains lined with blue. 

The entrance ‘door, as was the custom at 
most “of the: cottages, opened: into: the front 
parlour, and:as ‘it was not now closed I ob+ 
tained/a' peep at a. portion of the evidently 
well-furnished 100m, The whiteness of the 


door-step, the: neat and clean appearance of 


the children, added:to ali I had noticed, im- 
pressed me withthe fact that here was another 


specimen of Solomon’s notable wives, “ who 
looked well to the ways of her household,” 

A) few. mornings after this I observed at 
this cottage a respectable working man busy 
in his garden during his breakfast hour, and 
training a magnificent jessamine bush against 
thefront of the house, which it nearly covered, 
drooping over door and windows, While at 
my own breakfast I mentioned what I had 
noticed to my landlady, and expressed my 
opinion .of the young woman who. had so 
attracted me. 

** Yes, ma’am,” she said, “* Mrs. Moss is a 
pretty little woman, and she has an indus- 
trious husband too; he works.for Mr: Hall, 
the plumber and glazier. They've got four 
children : the eldest is. six, a pretty little girl 
with blue eyes and golden hair, like a fairy, 
and then there’s a sturdy boy of' four,— 
haven’t you seen them?” 

“.No,” I. replied,—‘* at least, not. that I 
am-aware of,” 

“Ah, that’s because they go to school ; 
you'll see them fast enough when the summer 
comes. Their mother has her hands full, but 
she’s an. industrious little body, and keeps her 
house beautiful; and you should see her bed: 
rooms, they’re quite pictures, Clara, the 
eldest, is getting to be very useful to her 
mother; we call her the resurrection child, 
ma’am.,” 

“ Dear me,”..I replied, “ what a singular 
name! What didit arise from, Mrs. Bowles ?” 

‘* Well, ma’am, we had the fever in these 
parts about two years ago, and little Clara 
had it. Oh, what a state the poor mother 
was in to be sure, when the doctor said the 
child ,would not live out the night!, I’d 
been in and out helping her all the time the 
child was ill, but when the neighbours) told 
me what the doctor had said, I went at once 
to stay with her, as I thought, -till it! was all 
over.” 

Miss Norton was there when I went in, 
standing by the’ bed, and when the mother 
saw me she pointed to the child, and then 
threw herselfinto a chair and covered her 
face with her hands. I went once and tried 
to soothe her, but I could not help looking 
at the bed. Oh, ma’am, I never saw such a 
sight in my life ; the child was just like an 
angel; You know her skin is very fair, and 
then it looked like wax, it seemed: as: if ‘you 
could ‘see through it. There was her golden 
curls scattered all over the pillow, and) her 
blue eyes partly open. I thought she was 
dead:; I went over to Miss Norton and said 
sos »She shook her head, but she didn’t move. 
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BY MARY E. SHIPLEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER IV. 


KATE SUTCLIFFE was the rector’s niece ; she 
had only known Thyrza a few days, and was 
inclined to think’ her cousins had misrepre- | 
sented her, for she found her very agreeable. | 
She was kind-hearted, and inclined to take| 
the part of any one who was, as she thought, | 
misjudged ; so when Thyrza had asked her 
to go with her to look for ferns, she had/| 
instantly complied, although her heart was | 
with the dancers, The two wandered some 
little way into the wood before the ditch 


was reached where the ferns grew, and then | 


they spent: some time in digging them up. 
Afterwards Kate thought it would be better 
to return, as it was growing dusk; but this 
Thyrza would not allow, declaring that it was 


only the thick trees which shut out the light, | 
and that there was plenty of time before! 


them. 
“J wish I had brought my watch,” said 
Kate, rather nervously, for she did not like 


the prospect of being overtaken by the dark- | 


ness, or of giving anxiety to the rest. 

‘*Do you mean to say you have a watch, 
a, little thing like you?” asked Thyrza in 
some astonishment. 

“Yes, papa gave it me last year when I 
was thirteen ; it is such a little beauty!” 

“T think aunt Deborah might have given 
me a watch instead of that stupid old Tenny- 
son,” said Thyrza, equally irreverent towards 
Miss Thornton and the poet. 

“Did she give you Tennyson for your 
birthday present ? ” 

“Yes; just the very thing I did not want. 


The tone shocked Kate, who, schoolgirl 
though she was, was far from being irreverent 
or self-conceited. “Don’t talk like that,” 
she said, “it hurts me.” 

“ Well, you ave a little goose! One would 
think you were very fond of aunt Deborah, 
instead of having only seen her for the first 
time the day before yesterday.” 

“‘T am quite sure I should soon grow fond 
of her,” said Kate, warmly. “The very first 
thing she did for me was an act of kindness. 
I had got my crochet cotton all tangled, and 
she took it out of my hands and made it right 
for me, and was so kind all the while. She 
quite won my heart.” 

“Tt is very easily won, then,” said Thyrza ; 
“you don’t know what it is to live with her.” 

“Do you mean to say you are not happy?” 
asked Kate, in some surprise. 

“‘ Happy? no, that I certainly am not. I 
| want to go to school, but she won’t let me ; 
|and I can tell you I hate my hum-drum life 
|at home.” 

“ But she is your guardian, isn’t she?” 

| “Yes; guardian or something of the sort. 
|She has had the charge of me since I was a 
| baby ; and you have no idea how mean she 
'is, Kate ; she never even let me have a nurse- 
'maid. Fancy stinginess like that !” 

“T should never have thought her stingy,” 
‘said Kate, musingly ; “ perhaps she had some 
| other reason.” 
| What other could she have?” said Thyrza, 
‘in an irritated tone. “She is dreadfully 
| stingy, I can can tell you, or why doesn’t she 
|send me to school ?” 

“ Perhaps she likes to have you at home; 


I hate poetry ; but she never thinks of such|she might be very lonely without you,” sug- 


things.” 

“What edition is it?” asked Kate, with 
great Interest. 

Thyrza. told her. 

“ You are an ungrateful girl,” said Kate, 
laughingly ; “I should have gone out of my 
wits with such a present. I love poetry 
dearly.” 

“T pity your taste, then. If you had heard 
aunt Deborah quote it from morning till 
night, as I have all my life, you would be 
sick to death of it by this time ; I know I 
am.” 


| gested Kate. Q 

“Well, yes, there is something in that; of 
course I am everything to her,” said Thyrza, 
slightly mollified at the thought of her own 
| importance. 

“Has Miss Thornton had a very sad life 2.” 
asked Kate. . ‘‘ Something in her face struck 
me as if she had gone through a good deal.” 

“ T’m sure I don’t know; I never troubled 
myself about it; No, I should not say she 
has ever had much to trouble her; she lived 
with an uncle ever so long, and then he left 








her the house and all his money,—and now 
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she has me. I should say she has had a very 
easy life.” 

Kate was not satisfied, but she said nothing, 
and Thyrza began again,— 

“You know it is horribly dull at the cot- 
tage.” 

“*Ts it?” 

‘Wretched. Aunt Deborah potters about 
the garden, and expects me to take the same 
interest in it that she does; and then lessons 
are so wearisome ; she will insist upon giving 
the reason for everything, and I so hate 
that. One thing, it all goes in at one ear 
and out at the other, for I never try to at- 
tend.” 

“Oh, but you should,” said Kate, rather 
horrified. 

“T don’t anyhow. 
quite bad enough to have to learn with her, 


So the two walked on. Now that there was 
no doubt about it, Thyrza owned that it was 
certainly growing dark, and said she hoped no 
poachers were about. ‘ There was a fearful 
to-do here last October,” she said, in a tone 
which had not the effect of reassuring Kate, 
who entirely forgot that it was too early in 
the year for poachers. 

“Tt is rather chilly,” she said presently. 

Well, turn your dress over your shoulders. 
Hark ! what was that ?” 

It was in reality nothing, but Thyrza felt 
that Kate had been finding fault with her 
after a fashion, and she thought she would 
be revenged. So she made the most of every 
little noise that could be heard in the stillness, 





in a way which made her companion heartily 


Why should I ? it’s| wish she had never come. 


It grew very dark in the wood. The crack- 


without going into everything like that ; and | ling of leaves and twigs under the girls’ feet, 


music is detestable with her; she makes me 


count, and what’s the good of that when one | 


has a correct ear?” 

‘“€T know I have to count with Mr. Fenton, 
and be very particular about it too,” said 
Kate. 

“Then you learn with a master ?” said 
Thyrza, in a tone as if this were another 
grievance. “I wish I did.” 

“ All in good time ; masters are dreadfully 
particular, I can tell you. But, Thyrza, 
really I think we ought to turn back; the 
road is getting quite gloomy.” 

“You are not frightened, I hope,” said 
Thyrza, scornfully. ‘I don’t like cowards.” 

“Tam not afraid of the dark, if that is 
what you mean, but I think we may lose our 
way, and that would be awkward ; besides, 
what a fright aunt Lucy would be in, and 
your aunt, too!” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Thyrza, who 
had purposely led Kate further on, so as to 
delay their return. “I will make aunt Deborah 
anxious,” she thought. “And quite right too ; 
perhaps she will value me a little more if she 
thinks I am in danger.” And all this was 
because Miss Thornton had happened to 
make a mistake in the choice of a birthday 
present for her; but she had discretion enough 
not to utter her thoughts. 
® “ Don’t you think that turning to the left 
would lead us in the direction of the Priory?” 
said Kate, who was a little proud of owing 
the organ of locality. 

“ Certainly it would,” said Thyrza, instantly 
turning into it, although she knew quite well 
there could be no safe egress from the wood 
on that side. But this was not her doing, but 


| 


and now and then a rustling among the 
underwood as of some animal passing, 
sounded with a distinctness which in the 
daylight would never have been noticed. 
Once or twice Kate thought she heard the 
sound of a distant shout, but Thyrza said it 
was only fancy, and the two walked on in 
silence. 

On through a path which became every 
moment more difficult to tread. Briars 
stretched long trailing arms across it, and 
after a while the track disappeared entirely, 
and as they groped and stumbled along, the 
shining supple twigs of the hazels which they 
pushed back rebounded with sudden jerks, 
and struck their faces, while the branches a 
little higher swept against their foreheads, 
and caught in their hair in a manner, to say 
the least of it, very tormenting and bewilder- 
ing. 

‘*What’s that?” said Kate in a startled 
whisper, as a sharp cry of some creature in 
pain sounded close by. 

“A rabbit, or something caught in a trap,” 
said Thyrza ; “mind where you step, Kate, 
or you will get your foot into one.” 

So poor Kate, what with the trees above, 
and the fear of probable traps below, had 
enough to do. She was not naturally a 


| coward, but still it was very far from pleasant 


to be roaming about at night in a dark wood, 
with the knowledge that her absence was 
causing a deal of anxiety to her friends, She 
could not take it as Thyrza did, who evi- 
dently enjoyed the adventure. But then 
Kate did not know that her companion was 
taking a wicked pleasure in the knowledge 
that she was frightening her aunt. 

“TIsn’t there a moon?” said Kate at last. 





Katie’s, she argued to herself. 
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“T believe so, but I don't know when it 
rises ; but I fancy it will be before long, be- 
cause some of them thought they would wait 
to see the ruins by moonlight.” 

But no friendly gleam struggled through 
the branches. Happily it was a warm night, 
though Kate shivered a little from time to 
time. At last something less decided in the 
darkness arrested her attention, and she 
said,— 

“Surely we have got to the end of the 
wood ?” 

“In a minute,” said Thyrza. “ Now fora 
final struggle ;” and she pulled Kate through 
a tangled mass of thorns and brushwood, 
leaving the crown of her hat and half the 
skirt of her dress behind her; but that was 
nothing, she thought, compared with the 
relief of getting free at last. She wondered 
that Thyrza could be so cool about every- 
thing. 

The faintest glimmer of light shone upon 
something immediately before the girls ; be- 
yond they could just discern in the distance 
dark objects which were evidently trees, but 
this—just before them— 

“What is it?” asked Kate, shivering 
afresh, for it seemed cooler here than in the 
wood. 

“It is only the river,” said Thyrza, who had 
known all along’to what they were coming. 

“ But there is no bridge,” gasped Kate. 

“Of course not. This is four miles from 
the Priory at least, and six from the plank 
which crosses it in the meadows.” 

“Then what shall we do?” 

‘Oh, we can walk along by the side.” 

“* But is there a path?” 

“T should not think there is.” 

“Then perhaps we shall fall in; river 
banks are so treacherous, the grass grows 
thick, and it is so swampy underneath.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped ; we must do our 
best: it’s great fun, anyhow.” 

Kate did not think so, but she gathered 
up her tattered skirts and followed Thyrza. 

There was something weird and awful in 
the aspect of the river seen in the very 
doubtful light. It seemed to Kate like some 
silent living thing, gliding by them in supreme 
unconsciousness of her beating heart and 
weary feet. So mysterious it seemed too in 
its solemn silence ; a silence never broken 
except now and then by the soft whispering 
of its waters among the rushes that fringed 
its banks, and once by the splash and ripple 
caused by a water-rat which dived into the 
stream close to her feet. The girls found it 


either they had to grope almost on their 
hands and knees to find a safe place to step 
in, or they had in sudden haste to grasp any 
overhanging branches which stretched out 
from the wood ; and as these were often 
covered with thorns, the help they afforded 
was less acceptable than it might have been. 

“Have we much further to go?” asked 
Kate, after a terrible buffeting with some of 
these branches. 

“TI don’t know; but perhaps the moon 
will rise soon, and then we shall see well 
enough.” 

Presently they came to some willows and 
alders, the whispering of whose leaves in the 
cool night air sounded audibly as the girls 
passed. Happily the bank, for about a mile 
or more, was fringed with them, so that there 
was something to cling to, and the ground 
was so very miry that, unaided, they could 
scarcely have kept up. Kate felt too fright- 
ened to talk ; but Thyrza, full of enjoyment 
at the thought of the consternation she was 
causing at home, laughed and chattered in a 
way which added tenfold to Kate’s fears. 
Suddenly a loud “moo” from somewhere 
quite near so startled her that she called out 
hastily,— 

“Oh, Thyrza, what zs that?” 

“Only a poor old cow, you little goose. 
That is a meadow opposite, and full of cows, 
of course. Well, don’t be frightened, we are 
not going to cross it.” 

“Oh, I am not afraid of cows,” said Kate, 
roused into asserting herself a little ; “it was 
only the sudden noise. And surely the moon 
must be rising ; I can see the cows, or some- 
thing like them, lying in the field.” 

The dark indistinct objects gradually took 
shape and form, and presently from behind 
the distant trees appeared the silvery light, 
and Kate took courage. 

It was difficult still to find a safe way along 
the bank, but in the midst of her anxietyto 

keep up, she could not help noticing the track 
of the moonbeams on the silent water, and 
the glistening of the willow leaves as they 
waved backwards and forwards. Presently, 
after many twistings and turnings of the river’s 
course, they came opposite something dark 
and still on the farther side of the stream, 
and as the moonlight, emerging from the 
screen of a grove of trees behind, shone upon 


|the building, Kate exclaimed,— 


“ That must be the Priory, Thyrza!” 

** Of course it is.” 

“ But it’s on the other side of the stream.” 
Thyrza laughed. “What of that?” she 
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“But I don’t remember crossing the river 
when we came.” 

“‘ We did, though, for all that. There is a 
low. bridge, and the top of it is flat and 
turfed over; you know the stream is narrower 
here than itis farther down.” 

‘Then are we near the bridge?” 

“Very near.. Mind, Kate, it’s dreadfully 
slippery. just here. Now, here we are! take 
a good high step, and hold fast. There! 
now we are on level ground, and there's the 
Priory before us.” 

“ But we are still seven miles from home !” 

“ Never mind that !” 

“T can’t think why. no.one has come in 
search of us,” said Kate, as they crossed the 
broad smooth bridge ; “it seems very odd.” 

“Not at all. The wood extends ever so 
far in the other direction ; and when people 
go in search of others they always take the 
wrong turning; it’s a sort of instinct, I sup- 
pose,” and Thyrza laughed. 

Kate thought it no laughing matter, but 
she said nothing. Only she stopped to 
look. at the old ruin with the silver light 
upon. its broken pillars, and the fine tracery 
ot its windows; but the moonbeams, by 
bringing some parts into clear relief, threw 
the rest into dense shade, and Kate felt it 
was very solemn and awful indeed. 

‘Just the time and place for a ghost 
story,” said Thyrza. “Shall I tell you one?” 

“ Not for the world. Let us go on.” 

“ Here are some bits of paper left to tell 
of the day’s revel,” said Thyrza, “ and——.” 

But here Kate was much alarmed at see- 
ing her fall all her length on the ground. 

“It’s one of those horrid croquet hoops,” 
said Thyrza, picking herself up. “I wish 
people would be careful.” 

“I dare say they were in too great a state 
to mind what they were doing,” said Kate. 
“ Well, what shall we do now?” 

“ Find our way home, I suppose.” 

“* But seven miles! I.don’t think I can 
do it,” said Kate, wearily. 

“Oh dear! what a baby you are! it is no 
distance to speak of.” 

“ Not for your long legs, perhaps, but 
mine are very tired ;” and Kate sank down 
on a stone. 

“Oh, if you begin to ¢hink about being 
tired, of course you will be done up at once. 
It’s ridiculous to give way ;—come along.” 

So poor Kate stumbled to her feet. She 
had no angry excitement to keep her up as 
Thyrza had, and she was feeling very weary. 
She ventured to say, as they turned from the 
ruins,— 





“ Where is the house where Captain 
Forbes got the boat ?” 

“Oh, half a mile down the stream, quite 
out of our way.” 

“ But don’t you think they would take us 
in and let us finish the night there? and 
perhaps some one could go on to South}Wal- 
ford and tell them we are safe. ” 

“You can go if you like ; I shan’t.” 

It seemed unkind to leave Thyrza to walk 
home alone, so, after beseeching a little 
longer, Kate yielded, and presently they 
found themselves in the road. 

“ There’s a light!” said Kate, suddenly. 
“‘ Where is it?” 

“‘T want you to tell me that,” said Thyrza, 
scornfully, “for I don’t see it myself; how 
you do fancy things !” 


“ But it zs there,” persisted Kate; “look to | 


the left.” 

“Oh, that’s the boatman’s cottage.” 

“ Well, then, you may be sure some one is 
waiting up for us. Captain Forbes would be 
sure to tell them when he had done with the 
boat. I shall call, anyhow.” 

The first shout met with no answer, but 
the second was more successful. From some 
distance off, but still quite clearly, sounded 
an answering call, “ Hollo there!” 

“What a voice you have!” said Thyrza. 
“ Well, why don’t you answer ?” 

Kate’s heart was almost too full to allow 
her to do so, but she called again, and pre- 
sently a man’s form was seen coming across 
the field, and in another minute or two he 
was quite near them. 

“‘ Be you the young ladies as ’as lost their- 
selves?” 

“ Yes,” said Kate. 

Thyrza stood by in cold indifference, hold- 
ing the stray croquet hoop in her hand. 

“Well, come along o’ me,” said the man, 
kindly ; “ the captain, he’ll be back in a 
little while, and Parson too, Why, whatever 
made you stray away in this fashion, eh? 
scarin’ every one out of their wits.” 

“We lost ourselves in the wood,” said 
Kate, .in a tired voice, while Thyrza stalked 
on by her side. 

“ And which way did you come out?” 

**Oh, somewhere by the river, ever so far 
off. What time is it?” 

“Later than you’d think for,” said. the 
man, wondering why it was that the smaller 
of the two young ladies did all the talking, 
while the other held her head up so high. 

“T was afraid it was very late; they must 
have been so frightened at home.” 

“Never mind that; I'll soon set that 
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right. Peggy’s all ready to have her harness 
on, and we'll put some chairs in the cart, 
and there you'll be as comfortable as possible. 
Now then, miss, this stile’s a pretty high one, 
let me lend a hand.” 

He helped Kate over, but Thyrza had 
followed before he could do the same kind 
office for her, and then. the open cottage door 
was reached, and Kate stumbled to a chair 
and sat down. . 

“ve brought ’em,”’:said the boatman, 
with some pride. ‘ Now. for some tea, old 
woman.” 

His wife, who. was deaf, and in ordinary 
ciscumstances required a deal of shouting to 
make her understand, comprehended the 
present state of affairs at a glance. The 
kettle’ was on the fire, and in a very few 
minutes she had brought out bread and but- 
ter, and placed a steaming cup of tea before 
each of the girls. 

Kate took hers gratefully, and Thyrza 
unbent a little,..but protested that she was 
not in the least tired. 

*‘ Wouldn’t you like to stay the night here, 
miss?” said the old woman, looking. with 
compassion at ‘Kate’s pale, tired face. “‘ The 
other young lady don’t seem quite so dead 
beat. . Come. now, there’s.a nice little room 
at the back.” 

Kate. thanked her, and would probably 
have been persuaded had not the sound of 
voices, outside caught her ear. In another 
moment the captain and Mr. Sutcliffe came 
in, and Kate threw herself, with a great burst 
of tears, into her uncle’s arms. 

Thyrza looked on with a curl of the lip as 
if she despised Kate, and replied to all the 
inquiries that “she was all right; it was 
nothing to. make a fuss about; it was not 
likely they should have come to any harm.” 

“Well, now for home as soon as possible. 
Giles, I will send my groom back with the 
cart 'in good time to-morrow,” said Mr. Sut- 
cliffe, ‘‘ only we must be off now.” 

Captain Forbes took possession of two 
chairs to place in the cart, which the old man 
bustled off to get ready, and in a few minutes 
the girls were seated, and Peggy urged to do 
her best to take them home. 

Miss Thornton’s ‘distress and terror had 
been great; and when Thyrza was at last 
sleeping quietly in her own bed, in that 
pretty south room which cousin Deborah 
had. chosen for her when she grew too big 
for her crib, she could not resist the impulse 
togoand look at her from time to time to 
assure herself of her safety. 

At noon Thyrza came down and ate her 





breakfast, seemingly none the worse for her 
adventure, and laughingly scornful of - her 
aunt’s fears and thankfulness. Not a word 
of sorrow for being the cause of so much 
anxiety passed her lips, but this Miss Thorn- 
ton scarcely expected ; it was’ not -Thyrza’s 
way. 

That evening, as cousin-Deborah was-sit- 
ting in the drawing-room, overlooking: the 
lawn, she saw Kate come up to Thyrza and 
say something to her ; there was no response 
except a shrug of the shoulders, and Kate 
turned away and came to: Miss. Thornton. 
The poor child still looked pale and weary; 
and the tears would nat be kept baak as:she 
threw herself into the arms held out to her; 
and said— 

“Oh, Miss Thornton, dear, I am so very, 
very sorry for giving you'so much trouble: oI 
hope you have forgiven us both.” 

“ Poor little Kate, I should be cruel indeed 
if I blamed you for what neither of you could 
help. Don’t trouble any more, dear, I am 
so very thankful to know you are both’ safe. 
Are you sure you are none the worse ?” 

“Oh no; I am all right, thank you ;” but 
she did not leave the shelter of Miss ‘Thorns 
ton’s arms, and she from time to time gave 
a silent caress to the head on her. lap, think- 
ing all the while of that other child, her own 
adopted darling, who had shown no sign of 
sorrow for the trouble she had given, and 
was at this very moment doing her best to 
spoil her aunt’s dahlias and geraniums: by 
twitching them with her riding whip. 

“Have you nothing to say to me, Thyrza, 
dear?” she asked later, when Thyrza. was in 
bed, tired, though she would not own it.: 

“To say about what?” asked Thyrza, 
impatiently, and turning her sullen face away 
from the loving, anxious one . which was 
bending over her. 

Miss Thornton had a good:deal of pride 
in her composition, and she had conquered 
no little before bringing herself to.ask. that 
question ; but she felt that confession would 
be good for Thyrza, and she had said this;to 
help her. 

“Surely you know, my darling?” ; 

* How should’ I? Oh, do. go, Aunties; 
it’s so hot, and I want: to go to:sleep.” : 

And Miss Thornton left her;,and went 
back to the drawing-room with, a very aching 
heart. 


CHAPTER V. ° 


“Wuart have I left undone?” asked cousin 
Deborah of Mr. Gibson; four years later, 
when the disagreeable child of twelve had 
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grown into a still more disagreeable girl of 
sixteen. ‘ Where does my mistake lie?” 

Mr. Gibson felt much for his cousin, as he 
said very kindly, as if he grieved to inflict 
pain, “ Over-indulgence, Deborah ; nothing 
more nor less.” 

“But indulgence would never have hurt 
me; I should have a less bitter memory of 
my childhood and youth if I had had more 
of it; and,” added Miss Thornton, gravely, 
“I believe I should have been a better 
woman.” 

Mr. Gibson looked at her, and thought 
that at least she would have had a mind more 
evenly balanced. But he only said gravely, 
“You must remember that we are not all 
constituted alike ; what is life to one may be 
death to another. You were not likely ever 
to take advantgge of kindness,—noble minds 
never do.” Then, fearing he had by this 
remark condemned Thyrza, he added quickly, 
“ But forgive me if I say that obedience is a 
child’s first duty, and I don’t think Thyrza 
ever learnt it.” 

“ But I remember when quite a little child 
that dear, kind Mrs, May spent a week at 
the Parkers’,—it was only a short time, but 
she was so good to me, I wou!d have done 
anything for her from pure love, quite of my 
own accord. Oh, I think if there is but 
love, obedience is sure to follow.” 

“Undoubtedly. Still, it ought to be made 
a matter of principle in the first instance.” 

“Then what am I to do? for although I 
have a show of control over Thyrza, it is but 
a show. How shall I act?” 

“ Make it a reality. Draw the curb rein, 
or she will break loose altogether.” 

Miss Thornton sighed. It was a sad case, 
and she felt it keenly. For a little while she 
said nothing as she walked by her cousin's 
side up and down the lawn. The cottage, 
always pretty, was looking its best and 
brightest in the clear light of an early Sep- 
tember morning. The sun gleamed upon its 
windows, and the thin smoke from the an- 
tique chimneys curled upwards, and dissolved 
itself seemingly into the clouds, which only 
served to make the colour of the sky more 
intensely blue; and on the walls of dark 
brick the luxuriant creepers were wearing 
their brightest aspect ; for blossom and leaf 
intermingled everywhere, and formed a rich 
drapery of festoons. There were two gables ; 
in one, the lower room on the ground-floor 
was the dining-room, in the other the 
drawing-room. From the latter sounded the 
tones of a piano in a brilliant waltz, played 


they reached the end of the lawn nearest the 
house, Mr. Gibson stopped to listen. 

“She plays well,” he remarked, as he 
turned back again. 

“* She does,” assented Miss Thornton, not, 
however, adding that the waltz in question 
had caused some little disturbance lately, 
because she would persist in practising it 
solely, and neglecting other and more im- 
portant pieces. 

They continued their walk in silence. It 
was a peaceful spot, and one which cousin 
Deborah herself could well appreciate, only, 
alas ! there was an element of discord in her 
life, which jarred too frequently upon her 
deepest feelings for harmony to reign there, 
and a sense of a great want unsatisfied made 
her heart ache this fair autumnal morning. 

“When is Ellen coming to see us again?” 
she asked presently. 

“In a week or two perhaps ; it will do her 
good.” 

“And not her only: I cannot tell you, 
John, how Ellen rests me.” 

Mr. Gibson looked kindly at his cousin. 
“Yes,” he said, “she does that with most 
tired souls; but, Deborah, I don’t like to 
think you should be so weary ; and you are 
sadly worn—as thin as a thread-paper ; that 
should not be.” 

“There never was much of me,” said 
Miss Thornton, forcing a smile ; ‘“‘and when 
appetite goes, and one cannot sleep, the 
result is only what one must look for.” 
Unfortunately, there was no need to ask 
why she could not sleep; he had been a 
week at South Walford, and in that time had 
seen quite enough to make him very wide 
awake to the fact that Thyrza was doing her 
best to wear out her godmother. He was 
not a man to waste words, and his next 
question was whether it would not be better 
to send Thyrza to school. 

“ You are thinking of the discipline ?” 
“Yes, partly; she needs that in a great 
degree. ‘Then, too, it would be good for her 
to mix with girls probably cleverer than 
herself. Here she is in advance of others of 
her age, for the rectory girls strike me as 
being rather dull by comparison.” 

“ They are,” said Miss Thornton, with 
some pride ; though a minute after her tone 
changed as she added, “ But I would sacri- 
fice a good deal of her superiority in that 
way to see her as loving and obedient to me 
as they are to their mother.” 

“Yes, they are good children,” said Mr. 
Gibson, musingly. 
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Thornton ; “I did not undertake it in my 
own strength; I have sought wisdom, and 
yet I don’t know,—perhaps I have not always 
followed the promptings I have had, but 
have done according to my own ideas in- 
stead.” 

“That is what we commonly do, no 
matter whether we ask advice of earthly 
friends or guidance from God. Too often 
our minds are made up before we ask, and 
then the request seems only the discharge of 
a duty, not the single-minded search for 
wisdom and direction which it should be. 
You are not singular there, Deborah.” 

“But not the less wrong.” 

* Quite true.” 

“I took myself for a guide and, knowing 
what had been my great need, thought hers 
must be the same. It has been a sad mis- 
take.” 

‘* We all make mistakes,” said Mr. Gibson, 
kindly, “perhaps in nothing more than in 
the training of children. But take heart, 
Deborah, there is nothing ‘too hard for the 
Lord.’” 

By which speech—though it brought com- 
fort with it—Miss Thornton was convinced 
that the case was considered a very difficult 
one indeed. 

Mr. Gibson left Walford that afternoon, 
and the next day something occurred which 
reminded his cousin of the words, “ Draw 
the curb rein ;” and though to insist upon a 
thing for her own sake was what she had 
never done, she thought of Thyrza’s good, 
and began,— 

“ Thyrza, my darling, you have not prac- 
tised your new overture, and when Mr. 
Field comes to-morrow you will not know 
it.” 

No answer. 

As the two sat that afternoon within the 
deep bow of the drawing-room window, 
Thyrza looking out, and Miss Thornton with 
her wistful gaze fixed upon the young face 
opposite, they very fairly represented two 
not uncommon types of womanhood. Cousin 
Deborah was very small, but well made, and 
in proportion ; her figure was quite girlish, and 
the hands just now folded on her lap were 
white and thin. Her face was grave and 
sad, but it was a very pleasant face to look 
at, with its well-cut, sensitive features, and 
the stamp of refinement upon it. But the brow 
was far from smooth, and the cheeks were 
hollow, so that the soft outline which might 
have made her really good-looking was want- 
ing. But whatever the past fifteen years had 
done for Thyrza, they had left a very decided 





mark for good upon Zer. Mrs. Gibson was 
accustomed to regret the absence of the 
petulant ways of expression which in earlier 
days had been a part of cousin Deborah ; 
but even she felt that her cousin had gained 
by the loss of that self-assertion which had 
had its origin inthe despised and trampled- 
down condition of her youth. Desire for 
her own comfort had been merged by de- 
grees in her solicitude for the child of her 
adoption, and the result had been the toning 
down of her somewhat discordant nature, 
till one forgot how inharmonious the parts 
had seemed when she was young. Her hair, 
which was soft and fine, and had been of a 
glossy black, was now fast changing to gray, 
and this made her look even older than her 
careworn expression had power to do, for, 
in compensation, it would seem, for having 
missed her youth at its proper time, the spirit of 
it had come to her later, so that the children 
at the rectory, and those who loved her 
most, never thought of her as growing old. 
For there was plenty of love around her, 
which she felt as one feels a soft, pleasant 
atmosphere, but which could not make up 


for the one want always unsatisfied. Had | 
there been no one dearer still, the rectory | 
gitls would have been altogether her delight, | 


for she loved them all ; but Thyrza’s coldness 
only made the difference more marked, and, 
as is the way with most of us, the thing she 
had not was the thing she cared for most, so 
that the affection which surrounded her on 
all sides but one was comparatively un- 
appreciated. “I must insist upon obedi- 
ence,” she thought now, looking at Thyrza, 
** but I question if I shall succeed.” 

Thyrza at sixteen was a tall, fine-looking 
girl, with a good figure, and hands and feet, 
though large, still fairly shaped, and in pro- 
portion to her height. Her head was well 
set on her shoulders, and she had a way of 
arranging her very coarse black hair so as to 
set it off to the best advantage. Her com- 
plexion was sallow, but she took care always 
to have some bright colour about her dress, 
which might help to remedy this defect. She 
had very thick eyebrows, almost meeting, and 
her brow wore a scowl now and then which 
was far from pleasant. She had dark eyes, 
with a world of defiance in them, and both 
nose and lips were thick. There was plenty 
of determination in the square under jaw, 
and the whole face had sufficient character 
in it to make it strike any one who saw it for 
the first time. Whether the impression thus 
made would be favourable or otherwise 
depended entirely upon the mood Thyrza was 
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in. She could be amiable, and also she 
cuuli be (ana this was mast frequently the 
case) very much the reverse. That she 
should not have answered Miss Thornton’s 
remark was in itself an unfavourable sign, 
but she did speak when the remark was re- 
peated in a tone rather more emphatic than 
at first. 

“Well, and if I don’t know it, it is no 
concern of his; he will get paid all the 
same.” 

** But, Thyrza, a true master is anxious to 
see his pupils improve ; and I don’t really 
like to hear you speak in thatway of him, 
dear, it is not ladylike.” 

“ T am not going to practise to-day ; I have 
a library book to finish.” 

“ But, Thyrza, I wish you to practise.” 

Thyrza only shrugged her shoulders, and 
again the words, “ Draw the curb rein,” came 
into Miss Thornton’s mind. 

“ Thyrza, I wish you to practise.” 

* And I don’t wish.” 

“Then you must obey against your wish,” 
said cousin Deborah, much more decidedly 
than was usual with her. 

The girl did not stir, and Miss Thornton 
sat for more than five minutes not quite cer- 
tain what to do. Then she went up to 
Thyrza, and laid her hand gently on her 
shoulder. It was immediately shaken off. 

“ Thyrza, my darling.” 

“ Oh, don’t bother.” 

“But, Thyrza, you must hear me ; you are 
not a child, to indulge in pettish ways. I 
wish you to practise, my dear, and you must 
either do that or go to your own room for 
the remainder of the day. I must be 
obeyed.” , 

Thyrza flung herself away from the touch 
of the kind hand which was now smoothing 
her dark hair—out of the room, upstairs, 
where she locked herself into her bedroom, 
while cousin Deborah wondered what to do 
next, for certainly Thyrza had mastered her. 
Then she took out a pretty little muslin 
apron she was making for her unruly charge, 
and sighed often and sadly over her work. 

Upstairs Thyrza first finished her book, 
and then sat at the window looking out. 
“ Hateful place!” she said, with her eyes on 
the soft green lawn and its gay flower borders, 
—*hateful place! I wish I could leave it! I 
wonder who would be slave to an old maid’s 
fancies if she could help herself? Such a 
little insignificant bit of a thing, too, that I 
could carry in my arms! Practise? No! I 
might have done so if she had not bothered 
me ; but she has no right to lord it over me ; 


she is not my mother, not even my gover- 
ness.” 

“No, Thyrza, but a friend who for nearly 
fifteen years has loved you as if you were her 
own child ; fed you clothed you, and given 
you every advantage of education and society. 
What right has she to order you, Thyrza? 
think again !” 

Thus conscience spoke, but Thyrza would 
not listen. She had stifled similar reproaches 
too often to take much heed now, and she 
went on inwardly grumbling, and railing 
against things in general and Miss Thornton 
in particular. 

There was a gate of communication be- 
tween the cottage garden and that of the 
rectory ; it had been placed there principally 
for Thyrza’s benefit when she was a little 
girl, and it was still constantly used, as it 
saved the long walk round by the churchyard 
and the front of the cottage. Through this 
gate, as Thyrza sat looking out, she saw Mrs. 
Sutcliffe enter with little May, her youngest 
girl, a child of five. 

“Now she will be holding me up as a 
warning to that little monkey,” said Thyrza 
to herself.“ Well, it does not matter ;” never- 
theless, if there had been any means of dis- 
covering what was going on downstairs she 
would not have scrupled to profit thereby. 

Miss Thornton had left the window and 
was writing when Mrs. Sutcliffe entered. 
There was a look in her eyes as of tears not 
long shed, and the grasp of her hand uncon- 
sciously told tales; uneonsciously, for she 
was not in the habit of exposing her god- 
daughter’s deficiencies even to the rector’s 
wife, dear friend as she was. 

“ May and I are just come from seeing 
poor old Betsy Reynolds. She is sinking 
evidently and not able to take much notice ; 
but she asked for you, so I told her I would 
tell you.” 

“You are very kind,” said Miss Thornton, 
who for many weeks past had not missed her 
daily visit to the poor old woman. If 
Thyrza had been only commonly amiable, it 
would have been easy to go this afternoon as 
usual ; but, under the circumstances, she had 
felt it right to stay at home. Now she 
scarcely knew what to do, and Mrs. Sutcliffe 
saw her hesitation. 

“Ts there anything that I can do for you 
that will set you at liberty?” she asked. 
“No, thank you; it is only Thyrza.” 

“ Only Thyrza” meant a great deal to any 
one who knew her, and Mrs. Sutcliffe sent 
May into the garden before asking, “ Where 
is she?” 
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“ Upstairs.” Miss Thornton did not add 
that she had been troublesome, but her friend 
inferred it. 

“ The girls want her to come on Friday, if 
possible ; Fanny has some new duets which 
she wishes her to try, and there was some 
talk of a trio if Thyrza were disposed to take 
part in it. Perhaps you will tell her this as| 
she is not forthcoming.” 

“Yes, I well tell her. Now I suppose it) 
would be better to go to poor old Betsy at) 
once. What do you think?” 

** As soon as youcan, certainly. Shall I 
stay till you come back in case Thyrza should 
come down?” 

“* She will not do that. But do as you like, 
I shall be glad to find you here on my re- 
turn ; but don’t think me rude if I do not 
send for the child.” 

This opened Mrs. Sutcliffe’s eyes very 
widely; and’ she understood, what Miss 
Thornton would not say, that she did not 
wish to risk a refusal by summoning her. 

“Mamma,” cried May, coming in at the 
open window, “ Mrs. Forbes’ carriage is at 
our gate.” 

This altered the course of events. Mrs. 
Sutcliffe went home as soon as Miss Thorn- 
ton had put on her bonnet. 

The two ladies crossed the lawn together, 
and left the garden by the gate among the 
laurels, May following them ; and as from 
her window Thyrza saw the horses, and knew 
from the servants’ livery whose carriage it 
was, she felt greatly aggrieved. What. did 
her aunt care so long as se was out of the 
way? Of course she was going to have a 
gossip with Mrs, Forbes, and she was left at 
home alone ; but that was of no consequence, 
oh no, not the least ! 

Meanwhile Miss Thornton was crossing 
the churchyard with a very heavy heart. She 
did not like to leave Thyrza, but then what 
was she to do? It was Thyrza’s own fault, 
and poor old Betsy ought not to be neglected. 
She tried to put disquieting thoughts aside, 
and have a mind free to attend to the poor 
woman, but it was not easy to do so. 

‘“‘ It’s Miss Thornton, mother,” said a 
woman by the bed side as cousin Deborah 
entered. 

The look which Betsy turned upon her said 
plainly enough how welcome she was, and it | 
brought some little comfort to her heart as | 
she noticed it. 

“I knew ye’d come; I said so, though the | 
day seemed a long one; well, long or short, | 
time is nearly over for me, it’s eternity I’m 
thinking of, and the thought dazes me sorely ; 








but there, it won’t be bewildering when I’m 
once in it.” 

“*Thine eyes shall see the King in His 
beauty; they shall behold the land which is 
very far off,’ ” quoted Miss Thornton ; “one 
needs something to fix one’s mind upon, or 
the vagueness is oppressive,” she added, 
“and the King will be the chief attraction of 
heaven to us, I think ; and so do you, Betsy, 
only you bewilder yourself with wondering 
about what you will take quite naturally when 
once you are there.” 

It was necessary to talk simply tothe child- 
like old woman, and she understood Miss 
Thornton’s meaning. “Yes, yes, things in 
this world come by slow degrees; I know 
learning A B C did to poor Stephen when 
he was a boy ; but now there’s no bounds to 
what he can read by means of them letters, 
for all it would have crazed him to think of it 
then.” 

“Well, then, trouble yourself no more 


about the endlessness of the life to come; | 
think of the joy, the peace, the rest,—the 


satisfaction, think of that.” 

Miss Thornton lingered over the last word 
as if it embodied everything, and she felt 
almost a desire to be as near it as Betsy 
was, only she was aware there might be 
rebellion in such a thought, and she checked 
it. 

“T should like that hymn you sang to me 
yesterday,” said Betsy, “if it’s not troubling 
you, ma’am.” 

So, in St. Bernard’s grand old words Miss 
Thornton sang of the “dear, dear country,” 
whither old Betsy was hastening, and her 
heart grew quiet as she sang. 

The western sky was all aglow with the sun 
drawing near to its setting; far off in the 
fields were voices heard clearly, yet not un- 
pleasantly, in the still air, and nearer home the 
peaceful farmyard sounds came in at the open 
window as the words of the hymn, so univer- 
sally dear, fell with a calming power on Betsy’s 
tired mind. She was more than ninety, and 
had had a hard life, which was now drawing 
very near its close. Miss Thornton sat quite 
still for a few minutes when she had finished, 
and then she rose to go. Betsy had fallen 
asleep with the yellow glow from the sky on 
her withered face. Her breathing was very 
gentle and still, and Miss Thornton thought 
she would probably pass away without waking. 
She did not disturb her as she moved from 
the room, but with a silent “Good afternoon” to 
the daughter (herself nearly seventy) she went 
downstairs and out into the evening air. 

She had for a time forgotten her cares ; it 
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had refreshed her to breathe the atmosphere 
of peace which had come with the words of 
the hymn, and she walked slowly home. 

Thyrza had not changed her position by 
the window. She had watched the carriage 
drive away from the rectory, and had won- 
dered why her aunt did not return. 

Presently she heard her step on the stairs 
as she came up to take off her bonnet, and 
after a while she heard her go down again. 
A few minutes afterwards one of the servants 
brought her tea and knocked for admission. 

“You can put it down.” 

The maid obeyed, and Thyrza, who, while 
she scorned the provider, liked the good 
things ‘provided, made a very substantial 
meal indeed. 

She lighted a candle, and sat in a very 
angry, rebellious mood till nine o’clock, when 
she undressed and lay down. An hour after- 
wards Miss Thornton came in with her quiet 


been a plaything quite long enough. To 
order me to practise indeed! to tell me I 
must! Oh, won’t there be a fuss to-morrow 
when I’m missing !” 

So far from disturbing her, this thought 
seemed to give Thyrza fresh energy, and she 
finished her packing, dressed, and lay down 
to wait for the dawn. Her plan was tg carry 
her things to the cross-roads two miles off, 
where a coach stopped every morning at 
half-past six, and went on to the station of a 
town five miles further, where she knew she 
would be in time for the London train, There 
was a branch line at South Walford, but she 
would not risk discovery at the small 
station. 

It seems wonderful that she could lie 
there in the darkness calmly making plans, 
the carrying out of which would bring deso- 
lation and misery to the kind friend who had 
watched over her so long, and who was even 
now trying to rest her aching heart on the 





step, and bent down over the head of the 
unruly girl she loved so devotedly, and} 
blessed her. 

Thyrza was only feigning sleep, and the| 
words smote her a little, but she took no 
notice, and cousin Deborah only lingered to 
re-arrange the curtains more comfortably, 
and then she moved towards the door. 

“ Did you speak, darling ?” 

No answer, and with a sad heart Miss 
Thornton went to herroom. 

An hour afterwards Thyrza rose, relighted 
her candle, and began carefully to open the 
drawers of her wardrobe, taking out all that 
was most valuable, packing a large carpet 
bag very. tightly, then proceeding to fill a 
small box, and finally making up a large 
paper parcel, All the little ornaments which 
one loving heart had chosen for her, Thyrza 
packed safely in her carpet bag, thinking how 
much money they would make should she 
need it. 

All that could possibly go in such small 
compass she squeezed in, planning all the 
while how she would make her escape. 

* She need not think she is going to order 
me in that fashion, because I won’t bear it. 
I have been here all these years, and it’s 
rather too late to begin. I know. who is at 
the bottom of it—hateful man! there is only 
one person I detest more, and that’s his wife. 
‘Be grateful, Thyrza, for your good home, 
and the friend who is more than a mother to 
you!’ I fancy I hear her now. Grateful, 
indeed! If she did adopt me she did it to 
please herself. She would have made a pet 
of something else—a canary, or parrot, or 





anything—if she had not taken me. I have 


words, “‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
for thou shalt find it after many days.” Yes, 
she must wait; she knew she was naturally 
impatient, and it was only to be expected that 
in training such a disposition as Thyrza’s 
there should be need of forbearance and 
longsuffering. The child would come to 
herself in, time, and be all she could wish, 
and she must wait and trust. 

Perhaps she had been wilful in taking her 
at the first, too confident in her own strength 
and power of love to draw out what was good 
in her, and root out what was bad. - Besides, 
Mr. Gibson had plainly shown her the mis- 
take she had made, and now she must try 
and rectify it. 


plan some little pleasures for Thyrza, which 
might prove to her that she did not wish to 
be tyrannical. First. there was the musical 


evening which Mrs. Sutcliffe had proposed ; | 


if Thyrza were only in the mood for it, that 


But she would be careful not | 
to be too strict at first, and she began to | 


would be a very charming distraction ; and | 


on Saturday, perhaps, they would call on 


Mrs. Forbes; that would be another break in | 


the monotony of her life, which Thyrza so 
often grumbled at. Then something recalled 


old Betsy to her mind, and she wondered | 


whether she had entered into rest; and as 
thought succeeded thought, gradually the 
sleep which had seemed far enough off half 
an hour ago, laid its soft touch on her eyelids 
at the moment when Thyrza rose from her 
bed to escape from the protection of which 
she was so tired. 

The sun that had shone with such a yellow 
light on poor old Betsy’s face the evening 
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before, had set behind some very watery 
clouds; and when, as morning dawned, 
Thyrza noiselessly opened the window to 
look out, she was not surprised to find it 
raining steadily. 

Nothing seemed to intimidate her; for 
though, as a rule, she never would do any 
work for herself, or carry even a basket of 
flowers if she could help it, she thought 
nothing now of the box and bag and parcel, 
which she would have to drag for two miles 
in the wet. 

There was no time to spare now, so she 
removed all traces of unusual disturbance 
from the room, and prepared for flight. She 
knew she could easily jump to the leads of 
the bow window of the drawing-room beneath 
her, and let herself down by means of the 
trellis to the grass below, but how to get 
down her luggage? She thought of the 
sheets, but rejected the idea, and then tied 
two large shawls together, by means of which, 
with a great deal of management, she lowered 
her box and bag; then, throwing down the 
parcel, she took her umbrella and got out. 

She knew how to take care of herself, and 
a complete suit of waterproof, with the hood 
of her cloak drawn over her head, protected 
her from the rain, which was falling fast as 
she alighted on the leads. She reached the 
ground without difficulty, took one look 
round, which convinced her that no one was 
about, and then, with her umbrella and bag 
in one hand, her box in the other, the parcel 
tied round her waist, and the two shawls 
over her arm, she set off across the lawn and 
by unfrequented ways till she found herself 
at the cross-roads just five minutes before 
the time, very tired and hot with so much 
unusual exertion, and glad to put down her 
luggage on the ground. 

The coach came up. There was no other 
inside passenger, and no one noticed her. 
Since the branch line at South Walford had 
been opened the old mode of conveyance 
had fallen a good deal into disuse; but it 
was still no uncommon thing for people 
living near where it passed to take advantage 
of it, especially on rainy mornings ; and as 
Thyrza was unknown to the guard, he did not 
look at her particularly, being apparently 
absorbed in endeavours to keep off the rain, 
which was now pouring in torrents. Spite 
of it, however, Thyrza could make out in the 
distance houses which she knew, and once, 
as the coach went slowly uphill, she saw the 
tower of the village church, and even the 
chimneys of the cottage which she had so 
recently left. Then other houses came in 

IX. 











view, and gradually the scene changed to one 
quite fresh to her, and South Walford, with 
her despised friends, was left far behind. 

Once she felt slightly uneasy when the 
coach stopped at a wayside cottage, but it 
was only to take up a parcel; though there 
was so much delay about it that she felt sure 
a passenger was coming, and drew her veil 
more closely over her face, leaning back in 
her corner, prepared to elude the prying of 
curious eyes. “For country people were 
always inquisitive, and ready to meddle with 
any business which did not concern them,” 
she said to herself, in her proud scorn of | 
everybody. | 

At last, after some joking on the part of 
the guard with the woman at the cottage 
door, the parcel was handed up, and the 
coach was off again. It stopped no more 
till it arrived at the station, where she again 
took up her possessions, paid her fare, and 
refusing all offers of assistance, marched off 
to the booking office. 

“A mighty independent young woman 
that!” she overheard the guard say to the 
coachman, and the words made her cheeks 
burn. 

Perhaps it would have been better if she | 
had let some one carry her parcels ; it would | 
not do to excite suspicion. However, it was 
too late now to act differently, but it would 
make her careful in future. 

The station was at first unusually empty, 
which was vexing, for it would have been 
comparatively easy to escape notice’ in a 
crowd ; but by degrees several people came 
in, and then she put on an air of indifference, 
and asked for a third-class ticket to London. 
Next she looked for an empty carriage, but 
would not enter it till the train was ready to 
start, and she was sure of being alone. No 
one was likely to take notice of her on the 
platform, she felt sure, under the shade of 
her umbrella, and clad in the long gray 
waterproof, which was like a great many other 
cloaks of the kind, and not noticeable for 
anything. So she left the other passengers, 
who preferred the shelter of the waiting- 
room, and stood, glad to see the numbers 
increasing as the hour approached, and 
watching intently every one who passed till 
she thought it time to take her seat. 

She put in her parcels, and then followed 
and shut the door. In another minute the 
train was off, and she felt secure in the soli- 
tude of the dingy-looking carriage, from 
which, on former occasions of travelling, she 
would have turned away in disgust, as fit 
only for labourers and “that sort of people.” 
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Now it suited her purpose to take advantage 
of the cheapness of fare. She was not of a 
liberal disposition, and had saved a good 
deal of money, so that she was very fairly 
provided for, for a time at least ; but she did 
not know exactly what would become of her 
(though she had formed her own plans), and 
thought that she might probably have need 
of all that she could save. So for this reason, 
quite as much as to avoid detection, she 
went third-class. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AGITATION of mind had kept cousin Deborah 
awake so long that she slept much later than 
usual in the morning. It was still raining 
when at nine o'clock she went into the break- 
fast-room, cosy and pretty even in wet wea- 
ther, and made the tea. 

Thyrza did not appear when the prayer- 
bell rang, but this was not unusual, and it was 
not till she had nearly finished breakfast that 
Miss ‘Thornton rang the bell, and desired one 
of the servants to tell Miss Thyrza how late 
it was. 

The maid returned, saying that Miss 
Thyrza was not there. There was nothing in 
the appearance of the room to excite suspi- 
cion ; but, remembering yesterday, a vague 
uneasiness Came over cousin Deborah, and 
she went all over the house, only to come 
back to her unfinished breakfast with a very 
heavy heart, for she felt sure something was 
wrong. She sent for the cook, a faithful ser- 
vant who had been with her in the peaceful 
days when she and her kind old uncle had 
been all in all to each other; days so far away 
now, with a kind of halo over them such as is 
apt to.gather, whether appropriately or not, 
over the past when the present is full of 
pain. Thyrza was no favourite, but, for 
Miss Thornton’s sake, the good old servant 
made another search. 

“JT don’t know what to do,” said cousin 
Deborah, on finding search and inquiry use- 
less—except so far that the carpet bag and box 
were missing, and a good deal of clothing. 
In the midst of her great bewilderment of 
sorrow poor Miss Thornton took comfort 
from the fact that Thyrza’s Bible, Prayer- 
book, and hymn-book were gone; she 
thought it spoke well for “the child,” never 
dreaming that they had only been taken with 
a view to the keeping up of appearances. 

One thing was plain—that she had gone 
away. But how ? alone? and whither? Poor 
Miss Thornton, her heart seemed to stand 
still as she thought of it. 
Presently she put on her bonnet and cloak, 


” 


and went in the pouring rain through the 
laurel gate into the rectory garden. May 
from the window saw her coming, and called 
out, “Mamma, here is Miss Thornton, she is 
coming through all this rain; what can be 
the matter?” 

Ah, what indeed? Mrs. Sutcliffe remem- 
bered that Thyrza had been in her room 


yesterday afternoon, possibly self-banished: || 


she did not know ; only she felt sure some- || 


thing had gone sadly awry, so that, she was || 


not so unprepared for the sudden appearance 
of Miss Thornton as May was, but she never 
dreamed the truth. They were great friends, 
and very intimate, so that an early visit like 
this was not uncommon, although she could 
not recollect that Miss Thornton had ever 
come in the rain. 

“Run upstairs, May, it is school-time ;” 
and the child obeyed, though she was burning 
with curiosity to know why Miss Thornton had 
come so early, and all through the rain too. 

“Is anything the matter?” asked Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe, who had gone to the door to meet her. 


}] 


““Thyrza,” was all the answer, and Miss 1 


Thornton went into the drawing-room. 


She sat down, and Mrs. Sutcliffe tried to | 
take off her cloak ; but the action seemed to | 


rouse Miss Thornton, and she said hurriedly, 
** Where is Mr. Sutcliffe ?” 

“ In the study: I will call him.” 

“Thank you. Oh, never mind my cloak ; 
I can’t stay. Thyrza is gone; we cannot 


find her anywhere, and a great many of her || 


things are missing.” 
“ Thyrza gone! but how? when?” 


“JT don’t know. She did not come down | 


to breakfast, and when Jane went to call her 
she was not in her room. A good many 


small box. I want Mr. Sutcliffe to go to the 
station and make inquiries, if he will be so 
kind.” 


“‘ When was it ?” asked the rector, whohad | 


come in, 
“T don’t know. 


had been—in fact, poor child, I am afraid I 
was rather harsh to her, and she had been in 
her room since four o’clock. But I never 
dreamed of this.” 

“ How did she get away ?” 

“ By her window, I fancy: there is nothing 
to show, for the window is shut, though not 
fastened ; but she could not have gone by any 
of the doors, because they were all bolted on 
the inside.” 

“And you would like me to go to the 





station ? ” said Mr. Sutcliffe. 


I left her in bed, and I | 
thought asleep, at ten o'clock last night. She | 





things are missing, and a carpet bag and | 
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“If you please ; can you go at once ?” 
“Certainly ;” and in a very short time the 
clergyman was off. 
He went to the station. Not wishing to 
make his object known, he looked up and 
down, walked into the booking office, com- 
pared his watch with the large clock, and 
remarked to the clerk, “ Not a very pleasant 
day for travelling, Smithers.” 
“So most people seem to fancy, sir, for 
we've not booked a passenger yet. Where 
for, sir?” 
“Oh, I don’t want a ticket ; I am looking 
for some one,” replied Mr. Sutcliffe, satisfied 
that Thyrza had not gone from that station. 
“The down train will be in directly, sir.” 
The clergyman waited for it, and then went 


had returned to the cottage he followed her 
thither. 

The coach was next thought of, but with- 
out much hope; and Mr Sutcliffe went to 
the Barnwell station, seven miles off, and 
inquired if a young lady had been set down 
by it that morning to go by train. 

The clerk could not say, nor could the 
porters. It was raining hard when the London 
train started ; it was a little behind time: 
there were several passengers, it being market 
day at the country town, and they had not 
noticed any one in particular. So, baffled 
again, the inquirer turned to the inn where 
the coach was put up, and summoned the 
coachman. 

That functionary was ina drowsy condi- 
tion, and not very communicative, but the 
guard was more accessible. 

“ Young lady, sir ? well, I suppose that’s 
what she was, though at first [ took her for a 
young woman going to her place [poor 
Thyrza !]; afterwards I had cause to change 
my mind.” 

“ In what way ?” 

“ Well, sir, you see she’d three or four 
pretty tidy-sized bits of baggage with her, 
carpet bag and so forth ; and I offered to 
carry ’em. But not she! she held her head 
up as high as you please, and I didn’t ask her 
twice. Notthat that proves her a lady, quite 
the contrairy, but she wasn’t no servant, that 
I’m sure of .” 

‘Was she tall?” 

“ Yes, she was a tidy height.” 

* And alone ?” 

“ Yes, she was alone.” 

“Did you see her after she left the 
coach ?” 

“No, sir; leastways, not after she ’d 


This was all that could be got out of the 
guard, and Mr. Sutcliffe returned to the 
station to telegraph to London. 

“ [am in time to catch the early train? I 
mean if I telegraph now for some one to take 
notice of the passengers by the early train 
when it stops, there will be time?” asked 
Mr. Sutcliffe. 

The clerk shook his head. 

“The train was due in London a quarter 
of an hour ago, sir,” he said, “ but still there’s 
a chance, it may be behind time.” 

So Mr. Sutcliffe telegraphed, and waited 
anxiously for the reply. It was to the effect 
that the train had come in five minutes before 
his telegram, and no one had noticed a 
young lady such as he had described. But 
further inquiries should be made of the cab- 
men and others, and the result duly reported. 
There was nothing for Mr. Sutcliffe to-do 
but to return to Miss Thornton. 

He found her contemplating foot marks 
and some slight disturbance of the mould in 
front of the drawing-room window, a broken 
geranium, and one or two bruised leaves. It 
was plain enough that Thyrza had made her 
exit by means of the trellis, for some of the 
festoons of the passion-flower lay drooping on 
the ground. 

The day had cleared, and the sun shone 
brilliantly on the twinkling drops which 
gemmed every flower and leaf in the garden. 
But the bright beams mocked the darkness 
of dread and sorrow in her heart, and Miss 
Thornton went into the house. As she entered 
the hall the sound of the church bell struck 
on her ear, and it startled her. 

“It is for poor old Betsy,” said Mr. 
Sutcliffe, who had followed her; “she died 
this morning.” 

Miss Thornton remembered the look on 
the old woman’s face last evening, but she did 
not envy her now. Her whole mind was 
bent on recovering Thyrza; heaven would 
scarcely be heaven unless she were sure of 
“the child’s ” safety, she felt in her utter deso- 
lation and distress. 

“Let us go to London by the next train,” 

she said, and Mr. Sutcliffe agreed. 

But it was a vain search. None of the 

cabmen remembered a “fare” such as was 

described to them, and she had not been 

to the hotel. Cousin Deborah spared no 


expense, and it was only when Mr. Sutcliffe 
assured her no more could be done, at least 
in this direction, that she consented to return 
to South Walford. 

They took the mail train, and the next 





refused my offer to help with her luggage.” 





morning telegrams were sent to all the inter- 
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mediate stations, but elicited nothing. She 
had evidently gone to London, and now all 
that could be done was to advertise in the 
papers, for further personal search was evi- 
dently useless. 

“ It’s like looking for a needle in a bottle of 
hay, searching London for one young lady,” 
said cook, solemnly, as she went to the back 


| door to take the letters from the postman on 


the third day after Thyrza’s flight. 

“ Any news?” asked the man, for all the 
village people were in a state of curiosity to 
know what had become of her. 

“ Not yet,” said cook; but she took the 
letters herself to her mistress, in her eager 
desire to know if some tidings had come. 

“ Nothing,” said Miss Thornton, shaking 


' her head sadly, “nothing at all; I am at 


my wits’ end.” 

“Prayers don’t go for nothing, ma’am,” 
said cook, trying to cheer up her mistress, 
“and there’s no lack of them for her. Per- 
haps it’s only a young girl’s freak, after all. 
She’ll come back, never fear.” 

But Miss Thornton was not hopeful, 
neither was Mr. Sutcliffe, neither were Mr. 
They had one and all 
(with the exception of cousin Deborah) a 
very bad opinion of Thyrza, and nothing 
would have surprised them concerning her 
except her return to Walford. But they 
were very quiet about it for Miss Thorn- 
ton’s sake. As far as was possible, the fact 
of her flight was kept secret. The young 
Gibsons knew nothing of it, and even in the 
neighbourhood of the girl’s home very few 


' outside the circle of intimate friends knew 


that she had left of her own accord. They 


| thought she had been sent to school at last, 


“and a very good thing too,” they added 
when they spoke of it. 

But, as day by day and week by week 
passed without tidings, and the damp, cheer- 
less autumn weather set in, poor cousin 
Deborah grew sick with hope deferred, and 
had she been at all inclined to seek solace 
for her woes in giving written expression to 
them, she might have done so in similar 
fashion to that of the lines which some of us 
know, and feel to be too sadly true,— 


We too have autumns, when our leaves 
Drop loosely through the darkened air ; 
When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 
And we stand reaped and bare.’’ 


Once only did hope really wake up in her 
heart a few weeks after she had been left 
desolate, but it did not deceive her long. A 
letter came from London in a strange hand, 








and she opened it eagerly ; but it was only 
from some relative of Mrs. Parker, to tell her 
that she had died the day before. There 
were no particulars, and cousin Deborah 
could not feel any grief, though she did 
wonder very much whether, as the end of 
life drew near, any glimmering of the real 
state of things had come to Mrs. Parker’s 
mind, and made her sorry for the young life 
she had blighted. She had long been grow- 
ing indifferent with respect to the treatment 
she had received, but yet this letter came 
like a blow upon a wound that, though 
healed, was still tender, and, softened by 
sorrow as her heart was, she shed a few tears, 
and wished she had never encouraged hard 
thoughts towards one who had passed beyond 
her reach to His judgment whose mercy is 
so far above ours. After this letter nothing 
happened to disturb the sad monotony of her 
life till Mrs. Gibson came in December for a 
fortnight. 

And Thyrza,—what of her? 

On that memorable day in September she 
arrived safely in London, but knowing well 
that Miss Thornton would leave no stone 
unturned in making search for her, she de- 
termined to baffle the seekers ; and, with this 
view, summoned a cab which had on it the 
name of another large terminus at the other 
end of London. The man was waiting for a 
return “fare,” and she told him to drive 
direct to his own station. There she got 
out, engaged a room, and left her luggage at 
the hotel close by, and after taking lunch at 
a confectioner’s, she made her way to the 
address of a governess-agent she had found 
in the day’s Zimes, which she had bought at 
one of the stations on her way up. She 
had made up her mind that being a gover- 
ness would be far preferable to living at 
home, and felt quite sure that she should get 
employment at once; but she found this a 
more difficult matter than she had antici- 
pated, for she was thrown out at the first 
question, “ Who will recommend you?” 

Thyrza did not wish to let any one know of 
her whereabouts, so she left the office. The 
rain had been over some time, and a brilliant 
sun was shining, but the streets were dirty, 
and she was full of vexing thoughts. But 
they did not last long. Perhaps other agents 
might be less particular ; so she referred to 
her list from the Zzmes, and threaded her 
way through what seemed to her a perfect 
labyrinth of streets, till she reached the house 
she wanted.. The agent was a slovenly- 
looking woman, and the office looked any- 
thing but inviting ; yet even in this “hole,” 
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as Thyrza mentally termed it, she had a 
printed paper given her on which it was stated 
that two referees were required. She felt it 
would never do to state, even here, how the 
case stood; so she left to go by omnibus 
two miles in another direction, for, in her 
ignorance of London, she had come a good 
way from the neighbourhood of the other 
addresses which she had with her. But after 
trying four more agents in succession, the 
result always being the same, the girl who 
hated conventionalities discovered that they 
were very necessary guards, and considered 
as such by all right-thinking people. So she 
returned to the hotel wiser than she had left. 

She had engaged a room at the lowest 
possible price, and found herself at the very 
top of the high building, with a window over- 
looking houses, churches, and endless chim- 
neys, all of one universal gray tint, and 
exceedingly dreary and dingy in the fading 
light. But she had some tea, and then went 
to bed, and while cousin Deborah and Mr. 
Sutcliffe were being carried back to Walford 
after their vain search, she was sleeping off 
her fatigue and disappointment in a slumber 
unbroken by any reproachful dreams, and 
from which she did not awake till late the 
next morning. 

A thought struck her as she was dressing. 
She would attend classes at some good school 
for a while (she had sufficient means), and 
that would help her to a recommendation. 
With this view she walked to a neighbour- 
hood where she knew there were many 
schools, and at last, after a deal of considera- 
tion, she fixed her mind on one not far from 
a little stationer’s shop, in the window of 
which was a card announcing that there was 
a room to let. 

Thyrza entered the shop, and began with 
confidence to arrange matters, never dream- 
ing that a reference might be required even | 
here. She looked older than she was, and was | 
well dressed, so that the mistress of the shop 
—a very respectable elderly widow—took her 
to be a governess, and made the inquiry, as 
Thyrza said she should be out most of the 
day. 

The question was unexpected, but Thyrza | 
was not easily taken aback, and answered 
at once, “ No, but I am going to attend 
classes at the college close by.” 

“ Then I needn’t ask for any further refer- 
ence, miss,” said the shopwoman, “I know 
Miss Morris well; otherwise it would have 
been necessary;” and she added that her 
last lodger but one was a lady who had given 
lessons in drawing at the college. 











So matters were settled, and Thyrza went 
on to the school, where the autumn term had 
just commenced. ‘There was a good deal of 
bustle in the house, for pupils were arriving, 
and the principal had been hastily summoned 
away by telegram to a near relative who had 
been taken dangerously ill. The teacher left 
in charge asked perhaps fewer questions than 
Miss Morris would have done; but even she 
wished for Miss Bryant’s address, saying, as 
she took it, “‘ Mrs. Barrett is a very respect- 
able person,” never doubting that her present 
lodger had been recommended to her from 
some reliable source. 

“How tiresome people are!” thought 
Thyrza; “every one is so impertinent, and 
makes such a fuss about references and all 
that nonsense!” She did not know, nor did 
she care to know, though the last few hours 
had enlightened her considerably, that the 
proprieties and safeguards she rebelled against 
were protecting powers, without which the 
world would go sadly out of course. She 
felt very vexed indeed. 

Her next business was to return to the 
hotel for her luggage, and as she paid what 
was owing there, another fact became clear to 
her, namely, that money had a way of slip- 
ping through one’s fingers in London, after a 
fashion of which she had never dreamed. 
She would have to be very economical, she 
thought ; and as she seated herself again in 
a cab with her belongings, she silently made 
up her mind to walk in future, until at 
least she had earned some money by teach- 
ing; and that time would not be far distant, 
she thought ; for, of course, there would be 
nothing to hinder Miss Morris from recom- 
mending her after attending her school. But 
she recollected that at present she did not 
even. know that lady, and that she had still 
her way to make. Of course she could make 
it; there was nothing to hinder her: and 
having by this time arrived at a very high 
pitch of self-estimation, she amused herself 
with trying to get glimpses of the gay shops 
in the streets through which the cab passed 
on its way to Mrs. Barrett’s. 

Her little room was upstairs at the back, 
and overlooked a narrow strip of garden still 
gay with geraniums and other late blooming 
flowers. Opposite there were similar gardens 
and backs of houses, but beyond she could 
see the tops of trees in Hyde Park, and a 
somewhat dingy sky. It was a poor exchange 
for the freedom and pure country beauty of 
the wiew from the cottage ; but Thyrza did 
not think so ; she was free—her own mistress 
—independent of the foolish fancies of a 
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ridiculous old maid ; she had been in sub- 
jection long enough, now she would be 
happy ; and then she said to herself as she 
thought of what the day had brought forth, 
“ It was a lucky thing that I found the college 
and this lodging close together.” 

A lucky thing! was there nothing more? 
—nothing due to the prayers which all yester- 
day and to-day cousin Deborah had been 
offering in anguish of mind, with an intensity 
of which Thyrza could form no idea? Sucha 
thought never entered the mind of the wilful 
girl who had thrown off, at last, the show 
of allegiance to her best friend. Poor Miss 
Thornton was, after all, happier than she 
was ; for though in complete ignorance as to 
what had become of her ungrateful darling, 
she took comfort as she committed her to the 
care of Him who neither slumbers nor sleeps, 
feeling sure that her prayer would be heard, 
and as surely answered, though in what way 
she might not know. 

Thyrza could be both amiable and indus- 
trious when she chose, and the powers she 
had never cared to put forth to please the 
kind friend who had so lovingly watched 
over her, she now exerted to the utmost in 
order to win for herself a reputation for good- 
ness and ability. She worked so hard in her 
different studies, and obeyed the college rules 
so particularly, thatthe masters held her upasa 
-pattern to the rest; and she made herself so 
agreeable to the teachers, and asked so hum- 
bly to be allowed to walk out with the school 
as she was alone, that they were delighted to 
have her. At home she was so quiet and en- 
grossed in her work, and so grateful for every 
little attention from Mrs. Barrett, that the 
good woman said of her what no one else 
had ever even thougnt—that “ Miss Bryant 
was a very nice young lady indeed.” 

So while cousin Deborah was growing 
thinner than ever with anxiety and sickening 
suspense, as day after day and week after 
week passed and brought no tidings of 
Thyrza, she—obstinately shaking off all un- 
pleasant thoughts which conscience would 
from time to time suggest—was living a life 
of routine in a spirit of contentment such as 
those who knew her best would have greatly 
marvelled at. 

Christmas came, and one of the school- 
girls, taking pity on her friendless condition, 
invited her to her house. Thyrza went, not 
without sundry misgivings, as she rather 
dreaded inquiries of a personal nature. 
However, the holiday was short, and passed 
in such a round of gaiety that nothing un- 


anxious to be thought agreeable, and dressed 
herself in her best, with so tasteful an arrange- 
ment of the ornaments which cousin Deborah 
had given her, that she was a good deal 
sought after, and the remarks upon her fine 
figure and stylish appearance, duly repeated 
to her in school girl fashion, made her on 
better terms with herselfthan ever. Learning 
lessons was rather tiresome work, she felt, on 
the day of her return to Mrs. Barrett’s. 

But her money was dwindling away by this 
time, and she was growing very anxious to 
find employment that would pay her, and 
this was so strongly on her mind that she 
went to the college on the day of its re- 
opening, to ask Miss Morris to recommend 
her in case she should hear of a situation. 

She found the house in some confusion, 
and going up to one ofthe girls, she inquired 
what was wrong. 

“ Oh, Miss Ward is not able to come back, 
I don’t know why, but Miss Morris heard 
this morning, and it is very unfortunate just 
at the commencement of the term.” 


Thyrza found her way to the drawing-room, || 
and to Miss Morris who was in it, and asked | 


if she could be of any use; saying she was 


anxious to meet with work, and if Miss || 
Morris would try her for even a little while, | 


she would do her best. 
Miss Morris jumped at the proposal. She 


had watched Thyrza’s steady application and || 
admired her conduct during the past term, || 


and she said at once, “ Yes, I should be very 
glad; if you are sure you can enforce 
obedience.” 

Thyrza had no fears on that score. She 
had domineered over those around her all 
her life till she came here, and the prospect of 
making the girls obey her was exceedingly 
pleasant, so she assured Miss Morris that she 
felt equal to it. Terms, which were very satis- 
factory to Thyrza, were then agreed upon, 
and it was settled that she should begin her 
duties without delay. Just as she was going 
away Miss Morris said, “I feel that a refer- 
ence in your case is only a form ; still it would 
be as well tohave one. Will you give me the 
address of one of your friends ?” 

Thyrza knew it would injure her pros- 
pects to hesitate, so she answered at once, 

“Oh yes; I——” but in the middle of 
her sentence some visitors were announced 
and she made her escape. 

The newly installed teacher thought that 
there was nothing like beginning at once to 
exercise authority ; so she soon had the hall 
cleared of boxes, ordered two little girls to 





pleasant transpired. Indeed, she was so! 





go and practise directly, sent three more up- 
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stairs to unpack their things, and had or- 
ganized a reading class with herself at the 
head in very quick time. 

“Coming out in a new light, Thyrza?” 
remarked Sophy Chamberlaine, the girl at 
whose house she had just spent the holidays. 

She received in reply a few words in Ger- 
man signifying that she would explain matters 
presently, which she did when the afternoon 
work was over and there wasa little pause in 
the commotion. 

“Then you are to take Miss Ward’s place ! 
that’s fun! I never cared for her, but it 
strikes me you are doing it with a vengeance, 
if what I have just seen is a specimen.” 

“One must be determined ; it is the only 
thing: besides, if one does not insist upon 
obedience at first itis more difficult to insure 
afterwards.” 

“One would think you had tried before.” 

“ Teaching ? ” 

“No, ruling ; you seem quite at home at 
2,” 

Thyrza laughed, and said some people had 
the gift of command more than others. 

“ Yes ; and then you are so tall ; that al- 
ways impresses children, I think. Now Miss 
Ward is very short, and she never kept very 
good order; a few inches make a great 
difference.” 

“Yes, it is rather an advantage,” said 
Thyrza, complacently. 

“Percy Graham said you had the finest 
figure that he had ever met with.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“ He did ; it was the day after their party : 
don’t you remember we strolled into the con- 
servatory while you were with mamma ?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

‘Well, it was then he said it. 
you that you made an impression.” 

This was very gratifying, for Thyrza dearly 
loved to be admired; not that young Mr. 
Graham had struck her particularly, except 
as being a very good dancer. Yet, as she 
listened to Sophy’s schoolgirlish gossip, she 
felt herself more important than ever ; and 
though, in her office as mistress of the school- 
room in the absence of Miss Morris, she did 
not encourage any more such talk, she thought 
about it a good deal. 

“1 can’t do this sum,” said one of the 
younger pupils next day, when Thyrza had a 
class at her command,—“I can’t do this 
sum, Miss Bryant.” 

“Nonsense, my dear! you should never 
use the word ‘can’t’ or ‘cannot ;’ you can 
if you will, that you may be quite sure. 


I can tell 


“ Oh, I know a way,” replied the child. 

“ Very well, then, make use of it.” 

“* But it’s a wrong way.” 

“That does not matter,” was on the 
end of Thyrza’s tongue, but she remembered 
that, however much she might advocate the 
carrying out of one’s will at all hazards, it 
would scarcely do here, so she said,— 

“Let me look at your sum. What was 
the way you said would be wrong?” she 
asked, after casting her eye over the figures. 

**T know there is the Key to the Arithmetic 
in that drawer; I meant I cow/d look in it.” 

“Of course, but that would have been very 
wrong. Now I will help you.” 

“What is a soldier’s first duty?” asked 
another little girl, who was writing some 
answers to questions on the Catechism. 

*“‘ Obedience,” was Thyrza’s prompt reply. 

“ But do you suppose soldiers always like 
to obey?” 

“ Very probably not; but that has nothing 
to do with it: they must obey, and ask no 
questions.” 

** But why ?” persisted the child. 

“ Because it is their duty.” 

“‘ But what makes it their duty?” 

“Oh dear, what a tiresome child!” 
thought Thyrza, and she pretended not to 
hear. She was not to escape, however, for 
the question was repeated. 

“What makes it their duty ?” 

“Why, in the first place, it is because they 
are commanded by some one in authority ; 
and then, too, they have agreed to obey,— 
they must keep a promise, you know.” 

“* All that are set in authority,” quoted 
the child. “Then I suppose it is our duty 
to obey, and ask no questions ?” 

‘“‘ Undoubtedly it is.” 

“Then obedience comes first of all duties ?” 

“ Yes, the very first; don’t forget that,” 
said Thyrza, who had been the most dis- 
obedient child imaginable; but perhaps that 
made her all the more insist upon it, for she 
knew she had given a deal of trouble through 
the non-performance of that first duty, and 
trouble was what she particularly wished to 
escape. 

Through the schoolroom door, left open 
for one moment, came the sound of a “galop,” 
played with some spirit in a room adjoining. 
Here was another opportunity for showing 
she was mistress,—she would make the most 
of it. 

“Who is that practising in the dining- 
room?” she asked of a girl who had just 
entered. 

“ Lisa Davis.” 





Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
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“Tell her to come here, please.” | “Oh yes,” said several, “it is one of the 
So the culprit came, feeling very guilty | rules.” 
indeed. | “IT shall begin with fines from this morn- 
“Ts that galop what you have to practise | ing,” said Thyrza ; “I cannot allow such un- 
for your music-master?” asked Miss Bryant, tidiness to go unchecked. And, Flora, my 
as if her whole and sole object was to see | dear, I found a novel in your drawer ; does 





every one’s duty performed to perfection. Miss Morris allow you to read such books ?” 
“No,” faltered Lisa. “The books we read have all to be shown 
“ Then why were you playing it?” to Miss Morris,” answered the girl, evasively. 
There was no answer. “ And has this been shown ?” 
“TI insist upon a reply to my question,; “No,” 

Lisa. I repeat, why were you playing it?” “Then you must give it up to me, and I 


“T heard it once in the holidays, and papa | will ask her about it. Go and fetch it now.” 
gave it to me, and I wished to see if I could) Flora obeyed, unwillingly enough, but she 


play it.” saw no help for it. When she placed the 
“T suppose you are aware it is against the | book in Thyrza’s hands she could not tell 
rules?” that it was the very same which Miss Bryant 


“Yes; I am very sorry.” herself had read surreptitiously some time ago, 
“Very well, then, I will not say any more jin direct opposition to her aunt’s wishes. 
about it, but if the offence is repeated 1 must | Thyrza remembered it well, but the thought 
send you to practise out of school hours. It did not disturb her; all she was bent upon 
will never do to waste time in this way ; it is, now was making herself valuable to Miss 
neither just to your master nor to yourself.| Morris. She determined to put off the giv- 
But I will look over it to-day, as it is the|ing a reference as long as possible, and as 
first time,” said Thyrza, with great magna-|soon as she could feel secure in her post 
nimity. to write herself to Miss Thornton, so that 
And Lisa, almost in tears, returned to the there might be no hindrance to the success 
dining-room, where she practised studies and she wished for. Meanwhile she went on as 
her latest piece for the rest of her time. she had begun, ruling the school-room with 
“The drawers are in a most untidy state,” a sway to which Miss Ward's was nothing,— 
said Thyrza, the next morning at breakfast ; | so the girls thought when they compared the 
“J have been looking round, and, with one two teachers. No excuse was received, no 
or two exceptions, they are disgraceful. There | allowance made for anything ; insubordina- 
ought to be fines for such disorder,—did not) tion was quelled as soon as it rose, and 
Miss Ward impose any ?” quietness and order reigned, such as fully to 
“ Not often.” satisfy Miss Morris, and make her consider 
“ But it is one of the rules ?” her new teacher a decided acquisition. 


HIS LOVE WILL CARRY ME. 


THOUGH from my gaze earth’s light is fading fast, And other blessed sights I see, too fair 
Yet from the gathering darkness doth arise For mortal tongue to say: the voice grows cold, 
A land, in solemn beauty unsurpassed, And vainly tries those glories to declare, 
Opening before mine eyes. Which now to me unfold ! 


I see the goodly city clearer grow, But fairest, brightest to mine eye doth rise 


With jasper walls and pearl gates opening wide ; The lamb once slain, in glorious beauty crowned ; 
Lo! from its towers a heavenly strain doth flow, Wiping away the tears from weeping eyes, 
And over me doth glide. Healing His people’s wound. 
There dwell the saints of old, who yearned to see | There, O beloved ones, my place shall be, 
Those tearless mansions! and through fiery flame Close by His side, in deepest love to sweep 


Have passed triumphant, bearing willingly 
The cross for His dear name. 

Say, would ye wish me back again from this 

All-blessed life? nay, let your tears cease ; 
He calleth me at last to rest and bliss, 

Let me depart in peace. 


| My golden harp-strings through eternity 
In songs so full and deep! 
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CHILDREN’S VALENTINES 
1s. per packe 
CARD VRLAMEIERS 

‘ From 6d. to.10s. 6d. 

OUR GENTS AND MISSES 

A Satirical Valentine, 6d. 

The New Language of Flowers 

Miniature subjects, 1s. 





ST. VALENTINE’S BOUQUET 
| THE HIBERNIAN From 7s. &. 


A New Perfume in a pretty box, 2s. 6d. 


VALENTINE SOUVENIR FAN, 1s, 6d. 


PRENCH VALENTINES 
Tastily moutited, from 2s. 6d, 
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HOME TIES 
A Family Valentine, 2s. 6d. 
Flowers of Love & Fruits of Hymen. 
THE LEAP YEAR VALENTINE, 2s. 6d. 
HAND-PAINTED AND ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
Richly mounted, from 2s. 6d, 


THE WOUNDED HEART. 
5s. to 10s, 6d. 


Tue CAleDONIAN, FROM 73s, 6d. 


THE BENGALESE VALENTINE, 
Qs. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s, 6d 


Plain or Painted Satin Music Rolls, 
A most rechetehé article from £1 1s, 


SACHET VALENTINES | 
In great vatiety, 6d. to 5s. 
RIMMEL’S PRACTICAL VALENTINES. 


Containing Fans, Smelling Bottles, Parures, Head Ornaments, &c., and forming-a 
valuable as well a3 an elegant present, from 53. to Twenty Guineas. 


Mustcat VALENTINES, trom £1 5s, 





Sex PARTICULARS WITHIN, _ 





EUGENE RIMMEL, 
‘deen 240 to H.R.H, the Prints 


a ‘dea Haliens, 


8 wags he s Road, Brighton, 


96, Strand. " 
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bi meh, meng VALENTINES. | 


CHILDR: a | ws VALEW TINES. 


In Shilling Packets, by post for 13 stamps 


Illuminated, 6 to the packet. Pomp: udour, 4 to the packet. “Gilt Lace frame, 3 to the 


packet. 











RIMMEL’S SIXPENNY VALENTINES. | 


Sent by post for 7 stamps. 
The new black-ground Floral Card, very chaste. 
Card Valentines and Sachets, various elegant patterns. 
The Language of Flowers, peetry in a floral wreath, on card. 
‘he Poetry of Flowers, floral border, gold ground. 
Raised Valentines, gold or silver frames. 
Love Office Telegrams, very amusing. 
OUR GENTS AND MISSES, a new Satirical Valentine, 12 humorous 
designs by Miss CLAYTON. (6 for Ladies, 6 fer Gentlemen.) 





RIMMEL’S SHILLING VALENTINES. 


Sent by post for 13 stamps. 
Tue Lanevace or Fiowers, poetry in a floral wreath, with fly-leaf, 
Tue New LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, miniature subjects, do. 
HovsrHOLpD TREASURES, a pretty device, mounted on a Sachet. 
CARDS AND SACHETS, with hand-painted flowers or mottoes on silk. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH CARDS, richly illuminated. 
Bouquets, Flower Baskets, hearts and ether devices in raised lace frames. 





Sr. VALENTINE'S BOUQUET, a new perfume in a pretty case, 2s. 6d. 

THE VALENTINE SOUVENIR, expanding into a miniature fan, Is. 6d. 
By post for 19 stamps. 

HOME TIES, a Family Valentine, with ivy leaves, 2s. 6d. 

THE LEAP-YEAR VALENTINE, for those who won't propose, 2s. 6d. 

FLOWERS OF LOVE AND FRUITS OF HYMEN, a philosophical 
Valentine, 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS VALENTINES. 


All sent by post for One stamp extra, 
French Cards, satin or pearl flowers, 1s. 6d. 2s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d. 
Elegant Sachets, hand-painted flowers on satin, is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. and 5s. 
Hand-painted ( ‘ards, highly artistic, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., 73. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
Hand-painted flowers on moire antique 2s. 6d., 3s. ” 6d. 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
Artificial Flowers, richly mounted in silver lace frame, * 6d., 3s. 64.., 5s., & 7s. 6d. 
Humming and Paradise Birds, do. do., . 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
Water Lily, floating on Silver Lake, 10s. 6d. and 15s. | 
True Lover's Knot, 2s. 6d. Valentine Fan, 2s. 6d. Magic Mirror, 2s. 6d. | 





Love’s Offering, a quilted satin cushion painted with flowers, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. | | 


Floral Heart, artificial rose in forget-me-not wreath, 5s. | | 
French Valentines, tastily mounted, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 12s. 6d. | | 
Valentines in rich fancy boxes, 7s. "éd., and 10s. 6d. | | 
Various other choice patterns, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d,, 3s. 6d., 5s., 6s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. | 





Rimmev’s Musica VALENTINES. 


| 
These Valer tines, by an ingenious mechunism, play as soon as they are opened, 
They are richly decorated, and form a splendid present. 


Moire antique case ... Oe: RS a Fancy Box forming a Jewel case 3 3 0 
Do. with flowers GA i Richly mounted case 440 
Large Silk Box, forming Hand- | Rich case ortiamented with a 

kerchiet Case ... 220 | Painting on silk pe WN oe. 
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RIMMEL’S PRACTICAL VALENTINES 


Combining the useful with the agreeable, and forming a valuable as well as an elegant 
present, which can be made available afterwards for some toilet or ornamental purpose. 
Tur New Benxearese Vatentine, with Indian gold or silver head ornaments, 
Flower, 3s, (d. and 5s. Butterfly, 7s. Gd. Large Flower, 10s. 6d 
Tue Wounpep Hearr (an arrow brooch through a satin heart, ) 
me. 58. 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
Tue Star Vacentinr, with gilt or silvered hair ornament, 5s, 
: os Tres (a lady's neck or hair bow), 5s., 43., and 7s. 6d. 
TAR AND GARTER (Honi soit qui mal y pense), 53 , 63. and 10s. 6d. 
Breast Pixs ok Watcu Trinkets ON CusHion, 73. 6d. 
Cwateratne Gint Scent Bott e, raised on Satis, 7s. 61. 


Tre JEANNE 0’ Arc, containing a fashionable girdle, from 7s. 6d. 

Tue Carepontan, with Scotch pebble brooch or breast pin, from 7s. 6d. 

Tue Hisernian, with bog cak ornaments, from 7s. 6d. 

‘Tue Sworp, Tutrerety, ok Pansy Vacenrine, with bead ornament, 7s. 6d. 

Tue Pistor Varextine, containing thimble necdles, and smelling-bottle ; 2 
very pritty novelty for the Chatelaine, £1 1s. and £1 10s. 


BEDS My 








PERFUMED, PLAIN, OR PAINTED SATIN SULTANAS, 


For Gloves and Hanikerchiefs. A most recherché article, in all colours, 15s. 
17s. 6d., £1 2s. aud £2 2s, 


DOUBLE SMELLING BOTTLES, mounted on satin cushions, from 7s. 6d. 
to £10 10s. 


Genoese Silver and Silver Giit Parures, Brooches, Earrings, and 
Bracelets, from 15s, to £3 3s. 


PERFUMED SATIN MUSIC ROLLS, PLaiy or Parntep, 
Most exquisit2 and elegant, £1 1s., £1 7s. 6d., £1 15s., £2 2s. and £2 10s. 


NOVEL AND FASHIONASLE FANS 
Richly mounted on Satin Glove Sachets. 


Plain or painted silk or satin, from £1 1s. Pearl mounted painted silk or satin, 
from £4 4s, to £21. Pearl meunted real lace, from £5 5s. to £25. 
Tue Desiperatom, combining a fan with a smelling bottle, from £1 10s. 








OPINIONS OF THE Press. 
* These Valentines are really works of art.”"—Artr JOURNAL. 
p “The design and ex-cution of these offerings are all that can be desired.”,-—MoRNING 
‘OsT. 
“Mr. Rimmel's original idea of blending utility with ornament has been maintained 
and even extented in a manner worthy his well-earned reputation.””—DAatLy TELEGRAPH. 
** All bcartifully scented and in the most perfect taste.’-—Ecuo. 
“ None exceed them in exeellence and ingenuity.—CourtT CIRCULAR. 
‘* A graceful presext, gratifying both to sender and receiver.’”’—FIGaRo. 
** So delicate and so beautiful, that they seem to have been imported direct from 
Fairyland.” —Ena. 
‘The * Language of Flowers Valentine’ is most elegant.’,-—Mrra’s JourRNAL. 
“The exquisite beauty of Mr. Rimmel’s Valentines is acknowledged to be unequalled.”— 
LIVERPOOL RECORD. 
“The mottoes and verses of these valentines are carefully and intelligently chosen, and 
are unexceptionable in style and sentiment.’’—QUuEEN. 
“The choicest and most tempting love-tokens ’"—Ciry Pruss, 


* Mr. Rimmel has excelled himself this year, in the beauty and variety of his bina = 
—Fwun. 


I’vz often loved a dear Gazelle And on its beauty she has smiled, 
(By which-I mean a maiden fair,) It was so sweet she could not choose, 
i, Then said (it made me, O, so wild); 


For her I’ve pufehased from RimmMeL 
A Valentine most gay and rare. RIMMEL’s a duck, but you're a goose!” 
PuNcH. 
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RIMMEL'S 
CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT WINTER NOVELTIES, 


RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES. 


Srar or InprA, Tar Douxr or EDINBURGH’s. THe Duke oF CoNNAUGRT’S. 
Curr DE Russtz, Marion. Bexocca. Innane-Inuane, Vanna, Woop Vioet, 
JockEy Cius, Ess. Bouquet, WuitEe Rose, And 100 other Scents, from 2s, 6d. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR. 


Highly refreshing and salubrious, Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET WATER, delightfully fragrant, 2s. 6d., 4s., and 6. 

RIMMEL’S LAVENDER WATER AND EAU DE COLOGNE, 1s., and 2s. 61. 
RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, the best preparation for the Hair, 
s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 

GENUINE WEST INDIA BAY RUM, for removing dandriff, 2s. 6d., and 5s, 
RIMMEL’S SNOW WHITE CREAM, for improving the Skin, 1s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE COLD CREAM, for chapped hands, 1s. 
RIMMEL’S LOTION, for beautifying the complexion, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 
RIMMEL’S HEBE BLOOM, to revive natural Color, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 


RIMMEL’S PURE WHITE GLYCERINE SOAP. 


Specially recommended for winter use, 6d., and 1s, 


RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined imperceptible and adherent Toilet Powder, in boxes, 
1s. 6d., with Puff, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE. a new Floral Extract for cleansing and whitening the 
Teeth, refreshing the Mouth, and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PHOTOCHKOME, a new Pommiade to restore Grey Hair and Beard to their 
original colour through the agency of light. Price 3s. 6d. 











RIMMEL’S FANCY CRACKERS. 


FOR DINNERS. BALLS, PARTIES, OR OTHER SOCIAL GATHERINGS. 


ALL VERY ELEGANT AND AMUSING. 
ROSEWATER CRACKERS, with choice Mottoes from Standard 
Poets, 2s. per dozen 
COMIC CONVERSATION CRACKERS, in seven languages, 
humorously illustrated, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
LOTTERY CRACKERS, each containing some different devico, 4s. 
per dozen (in neat packages.) 
ORACULAR CRACKERS, containing a rhymed Oracle of Destiny, 
and a miniature bottle of Eau de Cologne, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
FLORAL CRACKERS, containing a beautiful scented Flower, with 
motto, 5s. 6d. per doz. 
FAN CRACKERS, containing an expanding Sereen Fan, 5s. 6d. per doz. 
COSTUME CRACKERS, containing a Headdress or other piece of attire, 3s. 6d. per dos. 
PASSIONS OF THE PERIOD, ruz wast ovt, containing a bottle of scent and a quaint 
design, illustrating what is your ruling passion, 4s. 6d. per dozen. 
































N.B.—All Orders by Post to be accompanied by a remittance. A Guinea’s Worth sent 
Carriage Free to any Railway Station in England. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
Perfumer by Appointment tc HBB, the Princess of Wales, 


96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street ; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s Road, Brighton. 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 20, Via Tornabuoni, Florence, 1, Place Charles 
Albert, Nice. 25, Hoogstraat, The Hague, 202, Kalvcrstraat, Amsterdam. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, ; 

CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

From Lorp Francois ConyneHam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 

‘Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Coltis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has 
found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 

Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 
Bee, Lancet, 1st December, 1864, 

CAUTION.—BEWARE o. PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 
Cautiow.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paak Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis Browne was undoubtedly the Inveator of CHLORODYNE; 
that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th July, 1864, 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 
CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Whooping Cough, Sore Throat, Enlargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 
Chilblains, &., &c. 
The Embrocation has simply to be applied to the affected parts according to the directions supplied with each bottle ; the result is IvsTaNTA- 
wEous relief, and a rapid cure, Sold by all Chemists in*Bottles at 1s, 1}d., 2s, 9d.,and 4s. 6d, each, or free by post fromthe Proprietor , 
J, J. NEWTON, 3, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C, 








| Th s ring D: 
JACKSON’S qeaning Articles. of Cn dyn 
Drapery from Stains of 


< A P I Grease, Oil, Paint, &c. 
| N E . Sacuns is certified free from al] Petro- 
eum. 
| SAPINE has no unpleasant smell. 
| SAPINE does not injure the material. 
Revi | SAPINE does not affect the most deli- 
egistered, | cate colour, 
| In Bottles, at 6d. and 1s, 


LESSEY's |For Writing om Zinen, Silk, 


| The durability and brightness of Lewsey’s 
MARKING Marking Ink must gain for it uniy earsal 
| patronage,’— Manchester Times, Aug. 11th, 


INK, | 6d, and Is, per Bottle. By Post, 1s. 2d. 


JAC el Offeredas a Weat and Tnexpen 

’ sive Mode o erfuming an 
ACKSON 5 | Apartment. 

I N C Zz N § E | When smouldering, these Spills yield a 

| Fragrance which diffuses itself throughout 

a reom, charging a —_ Sweet 

| odous s,snggestive ofOriental life and luxury, 

SPILLS. In Boxes at 6d,, or by Post, 7d, 


{ 
H. R. H. Dainty Morsels in the form of| 
Ns eng ,.| tiny Silver Bullets, which | 
Prince Albert's; dissolve in the mouth, and) 
CACHOUX por erage a to the Breath their 
en fragrance. 
. _In Boxes, on ed. By Post for 7d. 


For mending every Article of) his 
JACKSON'S Ornament or Furniture, in| 
China, Glass, &c. } 

Chinese Diamond Surpasses in neatness, in strength, in| 
cheapness, and retains its virtues in all cli-| 


CEMENT. pop tan stood the test of time, and | 


In Bottles, at 6d, and 1s, By Post for Is. 2d, 


a ye efficacious ed remov- 
’ ng Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., 
JACKSON'S | from all Fabrics. | 
It is perfectly harmless to the most deli- 

B E N Z I N E cate colour or texture, Papers, Parchments, 
Leather,and Kid Gloves it cleanses with | 

equal success, It may also be freely used 

to wash Gilding, ard other surfaces, to | 

RECT. which water should not be applied. | 

In Bottles, at 6d. and Is. } 





FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
THOMAS JACKSON, MANCHESTER. 


Sold by the Principal Druggists at Home and Abroad. 











4s now’ used by all: Respectable Families 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by ali Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and 6d, and 1s, Tins. 

















STARCH se pa 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STATIONERS. 


Jj (j fi S 0 N § S! Magenta, Grimace, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 
Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 
Purple, Lavender Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret. 
a. Maye Faggot inintance _ PRICE SIXPENCE 
8il, uain YRS “ 
sore eae "PER BOTTLE, 
'. A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet is enough 
to Dye a Childs Dress or Twenty Yards of Bonnet DY E . 
Ribbon in Ten Minutes, without soiling the hands. 
oe SE Ae 8 —— 








94.2527.& 28. OXFORD S™W 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS °F THE NEW MAK ” 


WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). DRESSING BAGS aor Ladies and 
Gentlemen, fitted, from 30s. DRESSING CASES, from 15s, to £10 








Elegant Envelope Cases, 21s. Trave Dressin Canes, 21s. 
Ditto Blotting Todks 15s. Family Bibles. Traveling Béading Stands. 
Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. Pocket Bibles. Work Boxes, 7s; 6d. to 42s. 
Hlogant Heticales, 10s. 64 Prayer Books. | tesa pes ls 
Ladies’ Companions, 6s. 6d. The New Pocket Books,” ” 
ati poses, a me = 12s, 9d. ea eg Services. Purses, 1s. to 408. Card Trays. 
ooks an ms. , Jewel’Cases. Key Boxes. 
Gases of Scissors. Fans, , atelaines, Belts, Scent Cases for-2 nd 4y bottles, 
Inketands, A choice of 300. rinkets, and Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 63s. 
Card Cases. Pencil Cases. Waist-Bags. ‘Smelling Bottles, 28, Gd. to 40s. 


CHILDREN’S. AND OTHER GIFT-BOOKS; Is. to 20s. 
Bagatelle Boards, 28/6, 50/-, 65, with Balls, Cues, &e., sent, carriage ia to 
any Statien on prepayment. 
BACKGAMMON. CHESS, DRAUGHTS. 


BEZIQUE. INDOOR CROQUET. 
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